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Brooks’s Readers 


Five Book or Eight Book Series 


Spot echt eg eO 


‘ Both in thought and expression, these books are carefully 
: ee graded. Good literature, embodying child interests, has 
: been considered of fundamental importance. By the use of 
this series, the child will be taught to read in such a manner 
as will appeal to his interests, and at the same time he will 
be made acquainted with the masterpieces of many famous 
writers. The books are very attractive in appearance. 





| 1 Steadmans’ Graded Lessons in 
Writing 


8 Pads. Each, 15 cents. Chart, $1.50 

This system teaches an easy, graceful style of muscular 
movement writing. Each pad comprises the work fora year, 
each page presenting a central idea, around which the les- 
1 son is constructed. The drills constitute a series of graded 
- and specialized physical culture exercises. Any teacher 
can teach this system with ease without further assistance, 
and any child will have no difficulty in performing it success- 
fully. 


Hicks’s Champion Spelling 
| Book 
| 





Complete, 25 cents. In two parts. Each, 18 cents 


This book teaches intensively two words each day; reviews 
; these systematically and effectively four times in later work; 
7: teaches in its six-year course, beginning with the third school 
year, over 7,000 words; and simplifies and improves the work 
in spelling, so that the child learns to spell correctly with 
but little effort. 


New Natural Geographies 


Two Book or Four Book Edition 





In this new series of these sterling geographies emphasis is 
laid on industrial, commercial, and political geography, 
with just enough physiography to bring out the causal rela- 
tions. The text is clear, simple, interesting and explicit. 
The pictures are distinguished for their aptness and perfect 
illustrative character. Two sets of maps are provided, one 
for reference, and the other for study. 
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| |The Books for 








On request, the 1910 edition of our catalogue of Strong 
Books for Elementary Schools will be sent to any teacher 
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Davison’s Human Body and 
Health 


Elementary, $0.40; Intermediate, $0.50; Advanced, $0.80 


These books present the subject of personal and publie 
health in such a way as to appeal *o the interest of boys and 
girls and fix in their minds the essentials of right living. 
They furnish information which everyone ought to know, 
and are both practical in application and interesting in pre- 
sentation. They are profusely illustrated with graphic dia- 
grams and pictures. 


Milne’s Arithmetics 


Progressive Series Standard Series 


Each in Two or Three Books. 


Milne’s Arithmeties represent not a revolution in methods 
but anatural evolution. They do not rely on the informa- 
tional value of their problems for claim to special merit. 
Each page is devoted to arithmetic, and none to foolish fads 
and hobbies. Each topic is fully taught, and its principles 
and applications are driven home by plenty of practice. The 
problems are rational, practical and numerons, 


Steps in English 
Book One, $0.40 Book Two, $0.60 


At once sensible, practical and modern. They teach the 
child how toexpress his thoughts in his own language, and 
mark out the work for the teacher in aclearly defined man- 
ner. From the start, lessons in writing language are em- . 
ployed simultaneously with those in conversation; and 
picture study, study of literary selections, and letter writing 
are presented at frequent intervals. 


Eggleston’s New Century His- 
tory of the United States 


$1.00 


The author's purpose was to tell the story of our country so 
briefly that it might be mastered within the usual time al- 
lotted to the study, and yet to preserve its interest unimpaired 
by condensation. He has been especially successfulin pre=- 
senting those faets of the home life of the people, and their 
progress in civilization, which are essential to history. One 
novel feature of the book is a collection of brief biographies 
of the most important men. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A GREAT SYMPATEETIC 
STRIKE. 


All attempts to bring about arbi- 
tration between the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company and _ its 
striking employees having failed, 
the sympathetic strike which was 
yoted by various labor unions of the 
city -went into effect on Saturday, 
March 5. Workmen in a great va- 
riety of trades and oc-upations, to the 
number of 50,000 to 75,000, quit 
work accordingly. There followed 
days of intense anxiety, of a general 
derangement of trade and industry, 
and of frequent collisions between 
the lawless elements and_ the police. 
A sympathetic strike is a weapon 
which no sane labor leader will use 
except as a last resort. It involves 
the breaking of solemn contracts; it 
strikes at interests which are in no 
way responsible for the original 
trouble; and usually it brings about 
such a revulsion of public sentiment 
as to be fatal to the cause in which 
it is invoked. 

THE DEATH OF PLATT. 

The denth of Ex-Senator Platt of 
New York. at the age of seventy-six, 
has filled the papers with political 
reminiscences. He was a leader in 
the party strifes of thirty years ago 
between the Stalwarts and the Half- 
Breeds. His resignation from _ the 
Senate in May, 1881, in company 
with Senator Conkling, was a pre- 
lude to the tragedy which hereft the 
country of its President the follow- 
ing month. He had _ his hands for 
years upon the levers of one of the 
most powerful political machines 
ever constructed in this country; and 
he knew few scruples in the ways in 
which he used his power. It was the 
very irony of destiny that he should 
have been an instrument in ad- 
vancing Mr. Roosevelt, first to the 
governorship of New York and then 
to the vice-presidency. His last days 
in the Senate were pitifully feeble, 
and since his retirement from office 
he had lived in almost tragic loneli- 
ness and obscurity. 


THE GREAT ROCKEFELLER 
* FOUNDATION. 


People who are able to indulge in 
the joys of giving to only a very lim- 
ited extent can hardly restrain a 
feeling of envy as they contemplate 
the enormous possibilities of benevo- 
lence open to the Rockefellers and 
the Carnegies. Here, for examonle, is 
the great Rockefeller foundation, a 
bill for the establishment of which is 
now pending in Congress. The de- 
tails of this gigantic agency of char- 
ity and philanthropy are but imper- 
fectly known at the time of writing; 
but it seems to be clear that Mr. 
Rockefeller, having already given 
away for education, research, and 
religious and charitable uses some- 
where from $100,000,000 to $130.- 
000,000, now purposes to turn over to 
charitable and public uses practi- 
eally the whole of his enormous for- 
tune. How much this fortune 
amounts to no one knows,—perhaps 
not even Mr. Rockefeller himself; 
but it is estimated at between $250,- 
000,000 and $300.000,000. 

VAST SCOPE OF THE SCHEMP. 


The purpese of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, according to the bill 


ee 
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creating, it. is to promote the well- 
being and advance the civilization of 
the people of the United States and 
its possessions and of foreign lands 
for the acquisition and dissemination 
of knowledge and for the prevention 
and relief of suffering. Mr. Rocke- 
feller, his son, and Mr. Gates, his 
chief almoner, with two others, are 
the incorporators, and they are au- 
thorized to select asscciates, not to 
exceed a total of twenty-five. This 
junta of philanthropists will have at 
their disposal an enormous annual 
income which they can distribute 
right and left,as emergencies may 
arise or as well-defined schemes may 
Suggest: and no sectarian or seec- 
tional restrictions of any sort will 
limit their work. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
son has already withdrawn from the 
lLusiness enterprises with which he 
has been connected, with the inten- 
tion of devoting his whole life to as- 
sisting in the administration of this 
great foundation. 


POSTAT, SAVINGS BANKS. 


The President has at least scored 
one in the passage by the Senate of 
the Postal Savings Banks bill by a 
vote of 50 to 22. This is the first of 
the President’s measures to secure fa- 
vorable action in either house of 
Congress. The bill went through by 
pretty nearly a party vote; only one 
Democrat. Mr. Chamberlain of Ore- 
gon, voting with the Republicans in 
favor of it. There were some inter- 
esting divisions over amendments. 
The most important of the subsidiary 
issues related to the investment of 
the funds which might be collected by 
the savings banks. As the bill was 
drawn, the funds might have been 
used to facilitate the retirement of 
the two per cent. bonds which now 
serve as a basis of the national bank 
eurrency: but this possibility was 
averted by an amendment offered by 
Senator Borah, and adopted with only 
eleven dissenting votes. which for- 
bids the investment of the funds in 
bonds bearing less than 2% per cent. 


MR. ASQUITH’S PROGRAM. 


When Mr. Asquith made his sec- 
ond statement of the government nro- 
gram, on February 28, he omitted all 
reference to the budget. and ironical 
inquiries. “Where is the budget?” 
greeted the conclusion of his remarks. 
In a brief supplementary statement 
later he gave notice that the budget 
would be taken up immediately after 
the government’s resolutions regard- 
ing the limitation of the veto power 
of the House of Lords were passed.— 
if they were passed. He added em- 
phatically that the government would 
not continue in office unless it were in 
a position to ensure its veto proposals 
being passed into law. If the govern- 
ment adheres to this program it is 
probable that the country will be in 
the throes of another general election 
within a few months. 


THE NICARAGUAN 
CRUSHED. 

Out of the welter of conflicting re- 
ports from Nicaragua there emerges 
finally the acknowledgment from in- 
surgent sourees that their forces 
were hopelessly beaten and over- 
whelmed in the recent fighting. Out 
of an army of 1,200 to 1,300 men with 
which the insurgent-general, Cha- 
morro, began these operations, onlv 
sixty were left to him when he fled 
from the scene of action. He at- 
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tributes his defeat to the giving out 
of his ammunition; but, whatever the- 
cause may have been, it is clear that 
nothing more serious than guerilla 
fighting can be done by the insur- 
gents for a while. It is vain for the 
insurgents to look for intervention by 
the United States. The departure of 
Zelaya and the election of President 
Madriz changed the situation, so far 
as this country is concerned. It also 
had the effect of pacifying many of 
the elements of Nicaraguan discon- 
tent and chilling the ardor of the 
revolutionaries. 


TARIFF ADJUSTMENTS. 


The work of adjusting tariff rela- 
tions under the maximum and mini- 
mum provisions of the new tariff law 
goes on apace. In one day recently 
the President signed thirty-six proc- 
lamations admitting as many coun- 
tries and colonies to the benefit of the 
minimum rates, on the ground that 
their taritfs do not discriminate 
against this country. The most im- 
portant of the countries affected is 
Austria-Hungary, with whom there 
had existed somewhat serious misun- 
derstandings which delayed the set- 
tlement. About forty countries and 
colonies still remain to be dealt 
with. Of these the most important 
are France and Canada. In the case 
of each of these there are rather for- 
midable obstacles to an adjustment, 
but the probability is that these will 
all be removed in season. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—‘The Rising Cost of Living’ is a 
symposium in the Delineator for 
April to which ten distinguished men 
representing different walks of life 
contribute. The whole field of high 
prices is covered, as each of the writ- 
ers takes a different angle. ‘The 
American Farmer’s Wife—Her Prob- 
lem” helps solve the puzzling question 
of the woman on the farm, Rheta 
Childe Dorr handles the church prob- 
lem in “The Institutional Church.’’ 
The fiction is by Zona Gale. Richard 
Washburn Child, Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, and a new serial. “The Un- 
foreseen,” is begun by Mary Stewart 
Cutting. The early summer fashions 
are set forth attractively in coler snd 
in words of authority. The number 
is well balanced and pleasing. 


—Novelty and beauty are the key- 
notes of the March Century. A 
timely article is Miss Scidmore’s ac- 
count of “The Gherry-Blossoms of 
Japan,” apropos of Japan’s gift 
of several thousand trees to 
Washington and New York. Out- 
of-the-way articles of a popular sort 
are “Motoring in a Cactus Forest,” 
by Charles Frederick Holden, and 
“Three Hoboes in India,” a chapter 
in the tramp experience of Harry A. 
Franck. “Experiences of a Cabinet 
Officer Under Roosevelt,” by Charles 
J. Bonaparte, late attorney-general, is 
a readable article of inside history. 
and there is a timely discussion of 
“Rig Business’ and the Sherman 
Law,” by Oscar King Davis. There 
is a ringing poem on “The Capitol,” 
by Julia Ward Howe, a counterpart 
to the “Battle Hymn,” and three “In 
Praise of Poetry,” by Richard Wat- 
son Gilder. Modjeska’s memoirs are 
full of anecdote. 
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Be bees 


The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 

The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 

Profusely and Beautifully [llustrated from Original Drawings 


* By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c By mail, 360 
FIRST READER:  60pages. Price 36c By mail, 42c 
SECOND READER: 186 pages. Price 420 By mail, 500 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 500 By mail, 560 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
| Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 








Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
rained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial] teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





Write, call or telephone for further info: mation. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 

















ART FOR SCHOOLS 


Faithful reproductions of sculpture in plaster casts. We 
have the largest collection in the world of subjects suit- 
able for schoolroom decoration. Catalogue illustrating 
over 500 subjects will be sent free. Name of school and 
principal must accompany application for catalogue. 





P. P. CAPRONI & BROTHER 


1914-1920 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 





“If You Want a Thing to Appear in Your National Life, Place It in Your School System” 


DIXON’S ‘Graphite 


PENCILS 


are a part of the school system of all prominent cities and towns in the United States. 
There are schools that have used them for thirty years in spite of strong competition, 

and these schools stand at the head of their profession. Won't you follow their example? 

The use of the Dixon Pencils may lead to a higher degree of scholarship in the schools under 


your charge. 


On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples ‘will be sent to any who are inter- 


ested in the use of good materials in their schools. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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SPAULDING AND MILLER’S 


GRADED 
SCHOOL 
SPELLER 


BOOKS I--VII. A Book for Each Grade of School 
Emphatically Endorsed in New Englend 





U. G. Wheeler, Superintendent of Schools, Everett, 
Mass.: The most satisfactory speller now before 
the public. 

Annie O.S. Clemons, Baltimore Street Primary 
School, Lynn, Mass.: It is the best spelling book 
I have yet seen. 

Clifton E, Wass, Superintendent of Schools, Sang- 
erville, Me.: The Graded Spellers have appealed 
to mestrongly. I ama firm advocate of the graded 
system of spelling. 

Ella R. Avery, Principal of Taylor School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: I have examined the spellers thor- 
oughly and think they are the best I have ever 
seen, 

Mason S. Stone, Superintendent of Education for 
the State of Vermont: The list of words has been 
selected with care, the arrangement is attractive, 
and the difficulties are approached in an easy and 
gradual manner. 


GINN and COMPANY 















‘Jt is within the power of man to cause all para- 
sitic disease to disappear from the world,’’—Pasteur. 


Bulletin No. I. 


“AN EPOCH- 
MAKING BOOK” 


Mr. D. H. Christensen, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is well known as a conservative city school superin- 
tendent who rarely writes about a book. Notwith- 


standing this, he said that it was with considerable 


pleasure that he went on record as follows: 

“I congratulate you on the distinct contri- 

bution you have made inthe publication 

of Ritchie’s PRIMER OF SANITATION. 

In every way itis a superb text. I believe 

it will prove to be epoch-making in its de- 

partment.” 

Hundreds of schoolmen, medical men and health 

officials throughout the country are speaking their 
minds on this book. 


A sample copy wili be sent postpaid on re- 
cetpt of the special price of 50 cents in postage 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hud son New York 




















NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY 


By V. A. Renouf, B. A., Professor of History and 
Political Economy at the Pei Yang University, 





Tientsin. 8vo. Cloth. xxii+501 pages. 
$1.30 net. 
EXPOSITION AND ILLUSTRATION IN 
TEACHING 


By John Adams, M. A., B. Sc., Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of London. 12mo. Cloth. 


viii+428 pages. $1.25 net. 
THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Frances 8S. Mintz, Avon Avenue Day School and 
Eighteenth Avenue Evening School, Newark, N. 
J. 12mo. Cloth. 226 pages. 50 cents met. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPO- 
SITION 
By Charles McCoy Baker, Horace Mann High School, 
Teachers College, and Alexander James Inglis, 
Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 
12mo. Cloth. xiii+464 pages. $1.00 net. 
Also in two books: 
Volume l. 12mo. Cloth. xii~ 350 pages. 
55 cents net. 
ix+270 pages. 

55 cents net. 
RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASS- 
ROOM 
By Anna T. Lee O’Neill,M. A. 12mo. Cloth. xxv+ 
442 pages. $1.10 net. 


The Macmillan Company 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


Volume II. 12mo. Cloth. 


Boston 


The Fresh Air Schools 


of Chicago 
are described in 
THE SURVEY 
for March 5th. Price 25 cents. 


THE SURVEY 


—_ beyond schoolroom education and takes you weekly 
nto the homes and streets and playgrounds of the children. 


THE SURVEY 
150 East 22nd Street a 
New York 
$2.00 yearly 


158 Adams Street 
Chicago 




















ART EDUCATION 


—— FOR — Ns 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text-Book for High School use, covering a full 
four years’ course. Thoroughly illustrated with 
many plates and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 





Pictorial Representation Architectural Drawing 
Perspective Drawing Design 

Figure and Animal Drawing Historic Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 


Price, per copy, $1.25. For furtherinformation, 
address 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 


Indianapolis, March, 1, 2, 3. 


The largest meeting on record—1,600. 

Long on young men. 

Short on the “old guard.” 

Program of high significance and great importance. 

There was never a more skilful, dignified, and genial 
presiding officer than Brooks. 

More new speakers than usual. 

Greater devotion to fact than fancy. 


Very few absentees from the program. 

There has never been a better lobby-room. 

Retardation was the watchword of the week. 

There were never so many social functions. 

Unity of the program was highly appreciated. 

There was never any anxiety about the thousand 
limit. 

The Claypool management was “on to its job” every 
minute. . 

Leonard P. Ayres was on four programs, which led 
the lists. 

Practically every one in attendance was an active 
meniber. 

The highest salaried educator present was Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young. 

Scientific physicians were held up as the ideal for stu- 
dents of education. : 

Scientific precision in study of education was never so 
emphasized before. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Marks of Louisville are always the 
centre of attraction. 

Maximilian P. BE. Groszman was as great a success as 
there was at Indianapolis. 

It is always a misfortune not to have Stanley Hall on 
any program of the N. E. A. 

Sixteen hundred of the best educators of the United 
States makes a great audience. 

The best report of the department that has ever been 
made was that of Indianapolis News. 

There was never such abominable mismanagement of 
the railroad agency in giving out tickets. 

By all odds the great man of the CORONER was State 
Superintendent R. L. Jones of Tennessee. 

Never sv much evidence of the possibility of a science 
of education as well as an art of teaching. 


The death of Dr. William T. Harris and Dr. George 
P. Brown left two important vacant: places. 


James L. Hughes of Toronto is a Statesman if inter- 
est and devotion to the N. B. A. can make him one. 


Lightner Witmer was a new man with a great mes- 
Sage. He will figure prominently on future programs. 


Walter F. Lewis, Port Huron, has no fear of a mod- 


erate use of the slipper in the right place at the right 
time. 


As always, William George Bruce’s list of members in 
attendance was one of the great features of the meet- 
ing. 

Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City was 
absent for the first time in nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Auxiliary school is the latest designation of the school 
for children who are out of step, either too fast or too 
slow. 

James H. Van Sickle had a message that revealed his 
successful mission to all classes of students who are out 
of step. 

The discovery of some new masters in educational dis- 
cussion is a great achievement to the credit of President 
Brooks. ‘ 

Superintendent Thomas P. Bailey of Memphis was a 
new voice and a good one in the department. He is do- 
ing things in Memphis. 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick was not on the program for the 
first time, but he was never more welcome. No man is 
ever more welcome. 

Superintendent Ben Blewett of St. Louis took a more 
active part than ever before, and showed himself a 
worthy successor of Dr. Soldan. 

Dr, Edward C. Elliott of the University of Wisconsin 
is a leader among the young men who are specializing in 
grappling with educational problems. 

The ambition to make the commissioner of education 
the head of the department had a serious setback when 
Dr. Maxwell spoke against the resolution, 


Treasurer A. H. Chamberlain’s exceptional efficiency 
and devotion justified the breaking of a rule that pre- 
vailed for several years of never re-electing a treasurer. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, the man who has 
been president of the department and three times presi- 
dent of the N, E. A., is as popular as this statement 
would indicate. 


John W. Cook of DeKalb was at the front several 
times where a steady hand and level head were needed. 
He never fails to grasp the situation, and never lacks 
either courage or skill. 

Leonard P. Ayres was one of the great discoveries of 
President Brooks. It was his first appearance upon any 
program of the N. B. A. Hereafter none will be com- 
plete without him. 

Horace H. Cummings, general superintendent of the 
schools of the Mormon church, successor to Dr. Tan- 
ner, who is widely known, made his first platform ap- 
pearance in the N. B. A. and he was favorably received. 


State Superintendent C. P. Cary quite astonished 
those who knew him merely as an administrator, when 
he appeared in the role of a philosopher in the memorial 
service to the late William T. Harris. 


Warren Easton of New Orleans, J. H. Phillips of 
Birmingham, W. M. Slayton of Atlanta, and EB. H. Marks 
of Louisville are the superintendents who have kept the 
South in the game steadily for a quarter of a century. 
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Dr. J. N. Hurty, health department of Indiana, closed 
up and closed out a school because there was a breeding 
stable beside the school lot. He closed eighty-seven 
schools last year because they were not properly housed. 

Dr. J. N. Hurty, Indiana state board of health, was 
one of the great finds of President Brooks. He is easily 
the man of all men for heroic action and for winning 
campaigns. Withal he is a keen thinker and forcible 
speaker. 

One of the gratifying features of the meeting was the 
attendance of Dr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent 
of New York city, and his constant attendance at the 
meetings and personal interest in every phase of the 
program. 

Secretary Irwin Shepard never had his job better in 
hand. He is a master in this art, and Mrs. Shepard 
is invaluable as an assistant supervisor of the skilful 
women clerks, whose efficiency was the subject of ap- 
preciative comment. 

No man at Indianapolis was more thoroughly “in it” 
than was Dr. L. H. Jones of Ypsilanti, who_was the Man 
who first made Indianapolis famous, and who was fairly 
lionized by his associates of the days when he was su- 
perintendent of the city. 

Secretary J. I’. Keating was more efficient than the 
usual secretary has been in that he covered every Round 
Table conference and every moment of every session, 
writing out the minutes of every day before the sessions 
of the next day began, so that he passed over the min- 
utes complete before leaving Indianapolis. 

“The McMurrys” have come to signify much in any 
discussion or on any program. Frank of Teachers Col- 
lege and Charles of DeKalb were all that was left at 
this meeting of a band of Herbartians who came to the 
front fifteen years ago. Some have passed on, some 
have left the profession, others were absent, but these 
brothers are now among the best writers and speakers 
in the United States, genuine leaders in professional 
thought. 
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THE GLORY OF THE N.E. A. 

There have been those who have thought that they 
saw a waning of io:portance of the N. E. A., but the 
Indianapolis meeting dissipates all that. The meeting 
was the largest, the quality of attendance, the character 
of the program, the devotion to the sessions, the intense 
earnestness of all made it by far the best meeting on 
record. There were more college men present, more 
specialists in education, and more young men. There 
was a deeper earnestness in grappling with live ques- 
tions. There were fewer flights of meaningless oratory, 
less pomposity and profundity, less arraying of opin- 
ions, less exploiting of theories and philosophies. It 
was the dawning of a new era and a clear demonstra- 
tion that the glory of the N. E. A. is in the future and 
not in the past, and that all talk of a past halo is little 
short of idiotic. 

The Boston meeting will be different from that of 
1908, but it will be even better than that great gathering 
and wonderful program. 
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THE GREAT SESSION. 
It was generally said, by those who are best qualified 
to speak on the subject, that the program of the first 
session, Tuesday forenoon, was all in all the best single 
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session on record. It was a new standard. It was a 
pace that killed those who failed to realize its signifi- 
cance. It dealt in facts from start to finish. Leonard 
P. Ayrés of the Sage Foundation was the first speaker 
of the convention and had facts and figures that were 
as fascinating as they were illuminating from start to 
finish. Superintendent James H. Van Sickle of Balti- 
more read a paper on “Gifted Pupils” that was as true 
as it was new, true to life. Maximilian P. BE. Groszman 
of the Groszman school, Plainfield, N. J., had a paper 
that was simply mighty in fact, philosophy, and style. 
Lightner Witmer of the psychological laboratory and 
clinic of the University of Pennsylvania reported upon 
some admirable work in the special study of a child, 
and Superintendent F. B. Dyer clearly portrayed actual 
achievements in Cincinnati. It was a remarkable pro- 


gram. 
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THE MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


It is impossible to have any memorial service at a 
great convention that is in anywise adequate. A con- 
vention hall, at the close of a busy and exacting day 
when everyone has social or professional appointments 
waiting him, is not the time or place to honor the mem- 
ory of the departed. When the other exercises closed 
and the memorial services to Dr. William Torrey Harris 
were announced fully half of the audience retired with 
more or less confusion. It was then after 4 o’clock. 
The air in the hall was unbearable. 

The addresses by State Superintendent C. P. Cary, 
the paper by the late George P. Brown read by Dr. John 
W. Cook, and the tribute by Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
were all admirable, but it was impossible to feel the sig- 
nificance of the hour. If a few of those who knew Dr. 
Harris best and loved him most could have gone to 
some quiet church and have had these tributes presented 
it would have been a devout and truly memorable ser- 
vice. There was no failure on the part of those whose 
tributes were noble, professional and personal, but the 
setting was wrong. The resolution in his memory was 
especially.gratifying, but it could make no impression 
at the time of its passage:— 

“Resolved, that in the death of William Torrey Harris 
our country lost its most profound philosopher, Ameri- 
can education its most distinguished leader, and the 
National Education Association its most respected and 
best beloved member. The memory and the record of 
his work in this association will be cherished as one of 
the richest heritages of our body.” 

The Educational Press Association of America was 
especially happy in its reference to the late George P. 
Brown. President John MacDonald announced the 
death in a few fitting words and then all present stood in 
silence for a time. It was a moment of genuine devo- 
tion to his memory. 


‘jot. 
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THE CHOICE OF DAVIDSON. 

The selection of Superintendent William M. Davidson 
of Omaha as president was happy from many points of 
view. He is a past master in the art of presiding; he is 
one of the most successful superintendents in the coun- 
try; he has not missed a meeting in summer or winter 
for nearly a quarter of a century; he will make an ad- 
mirable program, and, what counts for quite as much, it 
was not the victory of any real or imaginary interest in 
the N. B. A. 





N. E. A.. BOSTON, JULY 2-8. 
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THE ORATION. 


Senator Albert J. Beveridge was the orator of the 
week. An audience of 1,200 men and 200 women greeted 
him. He took as his theme, “The School and the Na- 
tion.” In his introduction he paid Indiana high compli- 
ments. 

“No other spot could have been chosen so fitly for the 
National Education Association as Indiana. It is the 
heart of the republic. It is the centre of population 
numerically, and its output of authors has attracted the 
attention and amazement of the world. The Iatter is a 
curious circumstance for which there must be a: pro- 
found reason. It happens that the 3,000,000 people 
within the borders of the state at this time are more 
fruitful in literature of interest than any like number of 
people in the whole worid at the present time. 

“There are novelists, humorists, educators, and scien- 
tists. There is Booth Tarkington and Meredith Nichol- 
son and Charles Major, and that amazing mind, whose 
soul seems so fierce that he has been called the Ameri- 
can Balzac, David Graham Phillips. There is James 
Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet, whose verses have 
charmed old and young. There is George Ade and John 
McCutcheon, and this month there rises a new name 
which will equal in its briliancy any that has gone be- 
fore. You can see _ his short story in Scribners this 
month, and a later publication, his novel, ‘The Glory of 
His Country.’ I refer to Frederick Landis. 

“It is a curious circumstance that Henry Ward 
Beecher got here in Indianapolis his first inspiration. It 
is a remarkable fact that this state, which had only 


. about 1,000,000 people within its borders, should send 


a quarter of a million to the battlefield in the Civil war. 
This is one man to every four men, women, and children 
in the state, or a greater portion than Napoleon drew 
from France for his conquests. 

“So it happens that these Indiana authors, educators, 
and scientists were born of the period when the ~tate 
was aroused by the great moral and intellectual up- 
heaval that led to the Civil war. It is true of these men 
wherever they may be, whether as authors, scientists, 
or, like David Starr Jordan, at the head of a great uni- 
versity, they teach citizenship.” 

—+0-@-0-@-e @-0- 
THE HOSTS. 


Indianapolis did herself proud in all respects. She 
was a gracious and accomplished host, admirably rep- 
resented by Superintendent C. N. Kendall, whose an- 
nouncements were always brief, clear, and distinctly un- 
derstood. He looked after every detail in advance, and 
when the time came kept his eye on every movement to 
see if there was anything askew. He saw to it that 
everything possible was done for the comfort of all, col- 
lectively and individually. 
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THE WOMEN. 


For the first time in many years there was but one 
woman on the program, but County Superintendent Jes- 
sie Field of Pope county, Iowa, carried off as many and 
as significant honors as any one during the entire ses- 
sion. In a quiet, unassuming way she said things well 
worth while in a highly effective way. Iowans had 
reason to be proud of such a representative. Superin- 
tendent Ella Flagg Young of Chicago presided at the 
Round Table of the Large Cities, which, of course, sig- 
nifies much more than to be upon the program, and her 
program was one of the notable events of the week. 

Baroness Rose Posse also presided at the Round Table 
on Physical Education, and there was nothing more 
graceful or delightful at any session than this Round 
Table. 
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THE COMMISSIONER. 

United States Commissioner Elmer E. Brown was 
more active than ever, and highly efficient in his ac- 
tivity. He has come to be a leader in the councils of the 
N. E. A. both summer and winter. He gets close to real 
problems, and is sympathetic with all classes of school 
men. He is independent without being obstinate, hearty 
without being undignified, wise without being pedantic. 
He has won the affectionate friendship of the profes- 
sion. 
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PROGRAM LOCALITIES. 

It is always interesting to see where the program 
comes from. We take not. only the Department of Su- 
perintendence but the twelve allied societies, so that 
the responsibility for selection rests with many officials 
and shows no possible favoritism in the choosing. We 
also consider the president and secretary of each Round 
Table and allied society as on the program. New York 
leads with fifteen; the South follows with twelve; New 
England, eleven; Illinois, ten; Indiana, ten; Pennsylva- 
nia, eight; Ohio, seven; Wisconsin, six; Michigan, five; 
Missouri, five; lowa, four; Washington, D. C., four; Pa- 
cific coast, three. The other states are Maryland, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, North Dakota, 


and Utah. 
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THE ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


An all-important factor in this mid-winter meeting is 
the grouping of allied societies, of which there are al- 
ready eight, and there will be many others as the 
years go by. Those already affiliated are the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education, the Society of 
College Teachers of Education, Conference of State Su- 
perintendents of Education, the National Committee on 
Agricultural Education, the Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America, American School Hygiene Association, 
American Physical Education Association, and the 
Therapeutic Gymmastic Society. It is of the utmost 
importance that this allying habit be encouraged. 

o-0-@-0--¢-e-_—_- 
THE PRESS. 


The press of Indianapolis treated the association with 
more dignity and grace than has ever been true before. 
There was a spirit of fairness at all times. There was 
an earnest effort to be reliable in all statements. There 
was no sensationalism. The reporters were appreciative, 
sympathetic, and untiring in their efforts. Two papers 
gave more than ten times as much space to the reports 
as all the Chicago papers gave last year. Appreciation 
and praise of the Indianapolis papers were on all lips. 
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A FEATURE. 


Free street railway transportation for 1,400 people 
from the Shortidge high school, where Senator Albert 
J. Beveridge lectured, to the Art Museum, where the re- 
ception was held, and free transportation back to the 
hotels after all was over was a feature never before en- 
joyed, I think. Indeed, no city has ever excelled In- 
dianapolis in hospitality. 


acts 
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BANQUETS. 


There were banquets without limit. Some 115 Ohio 
men and their friends had a great time. There were 127 
Indiana men and women and their friends who made 
merry. The men of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, past and present, had a feast. The Harvard 
Club also made merry at a smoker. The Educational 
Press banqueted at the Commercial Club. The men 
from Pennsylvania had their banqueting also. 
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ATTENDANCE. 


Texas was out in force. 

All were active members. 

Every state was represented. 

The percentage of women was unusually small. 

Searcely an Indiana superintendent was missing. 

Chicago had upwards of twenty principals present. 

The South had twice as many present as ever before. 

The attendance was more equally distributed than ever 
before. 

Boston had her superintendents and seven assistants 
all there. 

North Dakota men had a Pullman sleeping car to 
themselves. 

Illinois had more at Indianapolis than she had at Chi- 
cago last year. 

There were many more young men and fewer of the 
older men present. 

Alabama had twenty-five enrolled, which was far 
more than ever before. 

It was the largest meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence that has been held. 

There were more than 900 members enrolled within 
two hours of the opening of the convention. 

New England had nearly seventy-five enrolled. The 
party had three cars. As always, this was the largest 
party on any train. 

Superintendent F. M. Fultz of Santa Barbara came 
very near being. alone in representing the city superin- 
tendents of the Golden Gate state, and he is very new 
there. 

There were about 1,200 railroad certificates deposited, 
and this did not include any in attendance from within 
fifty miles of Indianapolis, nor many who could not re- 
turn the same route and got no certificates. There were 
1,600 enrolled members in attendance. 

Superintendent F. B. Cooper of Seattle, Superintendent 
A. H. Yoder of Tacoma, and Superintendent B. M. Wat- 
son of Spokane were a notable representation of the 
Pacific Northwest. The coast as a whole was slightly 
represented, but Washington did nobly. 

The presence of no other person gave as great satis- 
faction to those who have been in close touch with the 
N. E. A. for twenty years as did that of Mrs. Albert G. 
Lane, whose husband was as highly honored as any 
man has ever been in the association. 

There were but twenty-seven state superintendents 
enrolled, which was below the usual number. Of these 
the South had ten, which was above her usual number. 
New England had but two, which was a smaller num- 
ber than ever before. The Pacific coast had none. 
Montana and Colorado were the only states west of the 
Missouri valley to be represented. Every state in the 
Middle West was represented. 
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EDUCATIONAL PRESS. 


The Educational Press Association of America had by 
far the best meeting in its history. At the banquet, at 
which twenty-seven members were present, there was 
more of real wit and keen relish in after-dinner speeches 
than I have ever come across in any feature of the de- 
partment. Indeed President John MacDonald has no 
equal among educators in spicing toasts. Dr. Robert J. 
Aley’s formal address was as wise, aS courageous as any 
utterance of the week. The Press Association banquet 
has .come to stay. When you put Carson, Pattengill, 
and Fowler up against John MacDonald for a couple of 
hours there is sure to be fun alive. 
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RECEPTION TO MRS. YOUNG. 


Superintendent Ella Flagg Young was decidedly the 
chief figure at the meeting. Whenever she had any part 
in the program it was the signal for an ovation, but the 
most distinguished honor that come to anyone was the 
reception to Mrs. Young at the Propylaeum, on which 
occasion Miss Mary E. Nicholson, who was recently 
elected upon the Indianapolis board of education after 
long service in the preparation of teachers of the city, 
Mrs. Eliza A. Blaker, president of Teachers College of 
the city, and Miss Nebraska Cropsey, who has been of 
inestimable service to city schools since the days of Su- 
perintendent L. H. Jones, also received. It was a highly 
distinguished company that honored these women. Each 
of the women’s clubs of the city had some part in the 


honor. 
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’ MOBILE FOR 1911. 

By far the most brilliant hour of the week was that 
in which invitations were presented by Richmond, Chat- 
tanooga, St. Louis, Dallas, Mobile, and Chicago. From 
the start-off by Richmond to the close by Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young it was scintillating all the time. Each built upon 
the wit of his predecessor until Mrs. Young said that the 
Chicago hotels could take care of five associations like 
this and never know there was anything unusual in the 
city. 

Before the speaking began it seemed as though the 
vote would be well nigh unanimous for Chicago. Fully 
four-fifths of those whom I heard speak were for Chi- 
cago, but as one after another five brilliant men put in 
their plea for various places in the South the sentiment 
changed steadily, and of the group of twenty men with 
whom I was sitting, most of whom had said: “Chicago 
is the only place,’’ every one of us voted for Mobile. It 
was not the oratory of Mobile, though that was as bril- 
liant a presentation of such a proposition as I ever 
heard, but the cumulation of an impression, as one after 
another spoke, that the South deserved it, and we have 
never gone to the Gulf of Mexico. Mobile made us be- 
lieve that her hotels are adequate. L. C. Irving’s 
speech was full of the unexpected, as when he said: 
“Come to Mobile and ‘we will do you’—good.”’ 

State Superintendent Robert L. Jones of Tennessee, 
speaking for Chattanooga, said in closing that they had 
a new million-dollar hotel with a roof so large that we 
could play baseball thereon with no danger of its going 
over. As he retired President Brooks protested against 
any reflection upon the members of the department at 
the bat. 

Superintendent Jones had paid a noble tribute to Look- 
out mountain, from which we could look over into Ala- 
bama and six other states. To this Mr. Irving replied 
that Mr. Jones was not the first who takes one up into 
a high mountain to behold the kingdoms of this world. 
For fully half an hour this pace was kept up. Of the 
660 votes Richmond and St. Louis had eleven each, 
Chattanooga forty, Dallas 119, Chicago 159, and Mobile 
820, which,.upon motion of Mrs. Young, was made 
unanimous. 

Ne Se 
THE SCRAPPING. 

The serious fun of the week or the fun in serious mat- 
ters was in the paper of Superintendent Frank EB. 
Spaulding of Newton, Mass., who stirred up Dean W. P. 
Burris of the University of Cincinnati. Mr. Spaulding 
touched up the universities a little, and then Professor 
Burris touched up the superintendents, and then Spauld- 
ing sprinkled much relished spice all over the situation. 
It was really the gem of the week from the standpoint 
of the auditors. Mr. Spaulding is quite given to spicing 
a discussion, and this was not generally known to the 
audience. 
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SOME OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, that the increasing efficiency of the bureau 
of education is establishing faith in the importance of its 
function in the national life. 

That the Department of Superintendence is in full 
sympathy with the ultimate motives of those who have 
suggested to Congress the establishment of a children’s 
bureau; this body unquestionably believes that the work 
proposed for such a bureau is naturally part of the work 
of the bureau of education, and that any such division 
of responsibility would result in confusion and waste. 
The bureau of education must consider all conditions 
that affect the education of the children favorably or un- 
favorably, and such research should be intrusted to its 
experts with specialized training for such investigations 
carefully selected and adequately paid. 

That the department, while heartily approving every 
agency that may be used to advance the educational in- 
terests of both state and nation, places itself on record 
as disapproving any appropriations made by either legis- 
latures or Congress for any institution which is not sup- 
ported exclusively by public funds and which is not sub- 
ject to complete federal or state control and investiga- 
tion. 

That because the statistics published in school reports 
are inadequate for the purpose of comparison, the presi- 
dent of this department appoint a committee of five to 
formulate and report at the next annual meeting of this 
department a system of statistics which can secure uni- 
formity iu reports on all points of common concern. 

That the problem of retardation in our schools de- 
mands our careful consideration. Superintendents 
should emphasize all means which will reduce the 
amount of retardation without sacrificing the efficiency 
of the work. Late entrance and irregularity of attend- 
ance are important causes of retardation which can be 
overcome to a great extent through more intelligent co- 
operation of the home. The poor adjustment of the ele- 
mentary curriculum to the needs of many retarded pu- 
pils can be remedied in part by modifications in- the 
course of study to suit it to the local problems, and each 
superintendent must attack this problem in the light of 
Jocal conditions. There must be a clear recognition of 
the fact that the assignment of a child toa grade should 
depend upon his ability to profit by the new work, rather 
than upon the specific knowledge already attained, or 
upon the failure measured by marks in grades of the 
preceding term. The superintendents should hold the 
principal responsible for the individual promotion of ex- 
ceptionally bright pupils, that there may be no retarda- 
tion of a pupil in a grade of work below his ability to 
carry successfully, ‘The principal should understand 
that this care is one of his most important obligations 
and privileges. 

That May 18, the anniversary of the first Hague peace 
conference, be observed in the schools by setting aside 
a portion of the day for appropriate exercises in recogni- 
tion of the endeavor of the nations to establish a higher 
moral ideal in international relations. 

That we favor the encouragement of agricultural edu- 
cation by national and state assistance. 
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ACCIDENT AND INCIDENT. , 


Superintendent W. F. Gordy of Springfield, Mass., on 
his way to the train to go to the convention fell on the 
ice and broke his leg near the hip. It was a serious 
matter for a time, but word came at length that he was 
getting along well. 

Two members of the association were victims of a 
sneak thief. One normal school principal had his 
pocketbook taken with $60 and valuable papers in it. 
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THE COMMITTEES. 

Superintendent W. M. Davidson, Omaha, president of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association; first vice-president, J. A. Schwan, 
superintendent of the public schools of Columbus, Ohio; 
second vice-president, L. C. Schulz, state superintendent 
of Minnesota, St. Paul; secretary, A. D. Call, Hartford, 


Conn. 

Resolutions—Ben Blewett, St. Louis; C. B. Chadsey, 
Denver; C. H. Keyes, Hartford, Conn.; BE. H. Mark, 
Louisville; A. F. Wood, Huntington, Colo. 

Nominations—X. Z. Snyder, Greeley, Colo.; 5. R. 
Heeter, St. Paul, Minn.; J. Stanley Brown, Joliet, Ih; 
Cc. J. Baxter, Trenton, N. J.5 F. B. Dyer, Cincinnati. 

NATIONAL CHAPTER ORGANIZED. 

The national chapter of the Phi Delta Kappa Frater- 
nity was organized at the Claypool hotel by active stu- 
dents in the educational departments of different uni- 
versities. It will be a fraternity primarily for such stu- 
dents. James W. Wilkinson of Indiana University was. 
elected president, and W. A. Jessup of Columbia Uni- 
versity was elected secretary. The universities repre-- 
sented were Leland Stanford, University of Chicago, 
University of Minnesota, University of Iowa, University 
of Missouri, Indiana University, and Columbia Univer- 
sity. Many of those who attended the meeting are do- 
ing post-graduate work in the educational departments. 
of the universities which they represented. 
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AFRAID OF A WOMAN. 


Really the silliest of all the fearsome rumors was the 
scare on the part of some of the most level-headed men 
that Superintendent Ella Flagg Young of Chicago will 
be elected president of the N. BE. A. at Boston. It is in- 
conceivable that anyone should view with alarm such an 
event. 

Of course everyone will admit at short range that 
Mrs. Young is personally the equal of any man in the 
association in scholarly ability, in administrative skill, 
in capability to make a program, in the art of presiding. 
They admit that she is the first woman to loom up as a 
leader who does not need to appeal for sympathy on the 
ground that she is a woman. 

What, then, is this scare? Can you guess? No, not 
unless you have stumbled upon a group of the frightened 
masculines, in which case you will learn that if Mrs, 
Young is thus honored several superintendents will be 
dethroned by some designing women. To save a few 
men superintendents from imaginary defeat by aspiring 
women they will use all sorts of devices to elect a man 
at Boston. 

Isn't this the limit? No friend of Mrs. Yourlg wishes. 
her elected because she is a woman, and it is wholly im- 
probable that she will be elected now that “live or die, 
survive or perish” cry has gone out, but one can but be 
a bit ashamed of men who are so easily terrified. 

It is entirely safe to say that Mrs. Young will make 
no campaign for the honor, and the voting will be done 
mostly by the men, so that they are probably safe. We 
did not find one man who was scheming to elect her, 
and we found a great many who are ready to compass 
her defeat, so it is safe to say that the men are abun- 
dantly able to protect themselves against one peaceful, 
lone woman, who shows no disposition to usurp the 
throne. 
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The price of the Eleanor Smith Music Course (Ameri- 
can Book Company), reviewed in our issue of March 3,. 
is $1.40 for the series. Our review stated only price for 
the Teachers’ Manual for use with the series. 
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CHANGING THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Another scarecrow was the rumor that an attempt is 
to be made at the Boston meeting to provide for placing 
five or more of the life members on the pominating com- 
mittee to steady the youngsters who are liable to be 
@lected thereon. Half the time since the Milwaukee 
meeting the margin has been so small that five men 
would have made the selection, and, besides, these men 
are so well known and have had so much experience in 
leadership in the N. E. A. that they could inevitably se- 
lect the president every time. 

It is useless to argue for or against the proposition, 
since it will never happen. Nothing could be more im- 
possible than that. It is not in the air. There will 
mever be any more small business meetings. These life 
members must be elected by the active members present 
from their own state. In no other way will they ever 
direct the selection of officers for the N. E. A. At In- 
dianapolis the largest day session was the business ses- 
sion, and the hall was packed long after the hour for 
adjournment. At the Boston meeting the business meet- 
ing will be largely attended, and nothing reactionary 
will occur there. 

We are not arguing as to the wisdom of the change; 
we are merely stating the impossibility of it. 

These are samples merely of the foolish scares that 
one was running up against during the week. There 
were others, even more foolish than these. A scrap in 
the open might have been healthier than the festering 
under the surface. 
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NOT A JOYSOME HISTORY. 


Professor Paul Hanus of Harvard was in Cincinnati 
and desired a copy of “Joysome History of Education,” 
a clever bit of satire. and he called at the leading book- 
store in the city for a copy. The clerk retired for con- 
sultation, and, returning, said they had not “Joysome 
History of Education,” but they had Monroe’s. 


————— — ++ @-@-@-0--o-0-—_—_. 
NUGGETS. 


The business of education is to develop every spark of 
mentality. 

The ablest children often get the least out of school. 

It may be that the boy at the head of the class may be 
more retarded than the one at the foot. 

Remedy for retardation will never come through semi- 
annual promotion or any other mechanism. 

Intervisor would be better than supervisor. 

It does a teacher more good to visit children at home 
than it does the children visited. 

Compulsory education has magnified retardation. 

Superstition represents a weak mentality. 

Feeble-iminded children are often merely retarded chil- 
dren. 

The burden of mediocrity to bright children is often 
unbearable. 

Give every child in the United States the education 
which he needs. 

You cannot teach feeble-minded children in public 
schools. They are a menace to society if left at large 
and untaught. 

Formerly when a child did not get on he got out. 

Important to give the unusually bright child a chance 
to develop genius. 

Tradition of uniformity for fifty years is now giving 
way to adaptation to the special child. 
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RUMORS OF WAR. 


On the surface the Indianapolis meeting was the most 
quiet for some years. There was no factivnal scrapping 
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as at Los Angeles, July, 1907, Washington, february, 
1908, Cleveland, July, 1908, Chicago, February, 1909, or 
Denver, July, 1909. The report that William M. David- 
son was the only name mentioned for the presidency 
was a signal for public peace, but it also left the field 
open for jimitless conferences on the aside with all sorts 
of bugaboos in the air. 
THE BUTLER DINNERS. 

One sore spot, strange to say, was the fact that at 
Cleveland and Denver President Butler of Columbia has 
given a delightful dinner to a group of his friends. He 
is a royal provider and a most gracious host, and it has 
been quite an event in the lives of some men to be his 
guests on such an occasion. There has been no possible 
excuse for criticising it. It is on a large scale what 
several others have done on a small scale for years. 
Since the meeting at Richmond nearly twenty years ago 
it has been a very general custom. Originally the party 
was small, and was deliberately made the occasion of 
parceling out the offices for the future. At Richmond 
a slate was made for two full years for both the de- 
partment and the summer meeting. Those dinners lost 
their importance when it became impossible to put 
through any such scheme. The Milwaukee summer 
meeting that established the principle of having a nomi- 
nating committee selected by the states themselves 
made all close corporation business impossible. 

Since then dinners have been larger and the public 
discussion of the politics of the N. E. A. tabooed. Any 
criticism of these dinners is therefore wholly uncalled 
for, and the hope is that they may continue, and that 
others will follow Dr. Butler’s example on as large a 
scale as he does. The more the merrier and the better 
for the association. 


oo Se oe 
THE BOSTON MEETING, JULY 2—8. 


Unless all signs fail the meeting in Boston, July 2-8, 
will be vast in size—possibly rivaling the 36,000 of 1903 
—and intense in enthusiasm, absolutely rivaling that 
meeting. 

President Taft will be there on the Fourth of July at 
a mass meeting rivaling that Fourth of July at Asbury 
Park. 

Practically every great educational specialist in the 
country will contribute to the glory of the program. 

Cambridge, Lexington, Concord, Salem, Plymouth, 
Somerville, Charlestown, and every historical feature of 
Boston will be on dress parade more delightfully than 
ever before. 

The literary points of interest are to be exploited 
more than in 19038. ’ 

There are many new educational features to attract 
attention in Boston, Brookline, Newton, and all along the 
line. 

Everything will be done that can be done in a social 
way to make the visit to Boston memorable. 

The Boston meeting will demonstrate that the fear of 
decadence of the N. E. A. was a mere nightmare, from 
which there was a glorious awakening at Indianapolis. 

President Joyner will bring to the program, as to all 
arrangements, somewhat of the spirit and tonic which 
Henry M. Grady once brought to Boston. It is a most 
happy circumstance that the South is to arrange the pro- 
gram for Boston. 

By the by the South is to come by ship loads. Ar- 
rangements have already been made at New Orleans, 
and will be made at other points, for special steamers to 
bring parties, giving them five days on the water, re- 
turning by rail. 

From all over the Middle West arrangements are be- 
ing made for combination trips of rare attractiveness. 
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CHILDREN DIFFER IN MENTAL ALERTNESS. 
BACKWARD CHILDREN. 
BY LEONARD P, AYRES. 


The age of seven is the best age to send a child 
to school so far as can be discovered by studying 
the progress of children in the schools. 

}ackwardness among school children has com- 
monly been measured by finding. out how many 
children are too old for the grades that they are in, 
and considering these children retarded. Many 
educators have taken exceptions to this standard, 
asserting that children who enter school late 
should not be considered retarded, because they 
make such rapid progress that they catch up with 
those who enter early. 

It is commonly asserted, and most of the schools 
of education teach, that the child who enters 
school at the age of eight will go forward easily 
and quickly, skipping grades, and will soon catch 
up to the child who starts at the age of five or six. 
These assertions have been founded on opinion, 
not on evidence. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has recently con- 
ducted an investigation of the school histories of 
more than eleven thousand children. One result 
of the study has been to show that even in school 
systems having very flexible plans of promotion 
the child who enters at five or six makes almost as 
rapid progress as the child who enters at seven, 
eight, or nine. 

Moreover, the study showed that a greater pro- 
portion of the children who enter at the age of 
seven remain to graduate than is the case among 
the children who enter at any other age. Children 
who enter school at the ages of ten, eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen practically all drop out with- 
out finishing. 

These data show that the great mass of the chil- 
dren who are over-age in the lower grades con- 
tinue to be over-age as they pass from grade to 
grade, and finally fall out without graduating. The 
over-age child remains over-age in the succeeding 
grades. He is a misfit, and because he is a misfit 
he is a nuisance. His presence means three 
things. It means that the child himself degene- 
rates, that because of him the work of the other 
children is hindered and that the work of the 
teacher is rendered painfully harder and less effi- 
cient. 

Among the means whereby retardation may be 
corrected are special classes for the mentally de- 
ficient and dull children, and classes in English for 
the foreigners. 

A second sort of remedial measure consists of 
the developiyg and perfecting of measures for con- 
serving and increasing the physical soundness of 
the pupils, for discovering and excluding cases of 
contagious disease, for finding and having reme- 
died physical defects, and for making the entire 
school and its surroundings happier, healthier, 
and more wholesome. 

To summarize: The problem of retardation is 
the problem of finding the leak through which half 
of our children escape before they complete the 
elementary course. The causes of retardation are 
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late entrance and slow progress. Not all re- 
tardation can be done away with, but it can in 
most cases be materially reduced. The measures 
whereby it may be reduced are none of them un- 
tried experiments. All of them are now being | 
used with entire success in more than one city. 


——— Ora 


GIFTED PUPILS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT JAMES H VAN SICKLE, 


Baltimore. 


During the last decade much attention has been 
given in public school systems to the problem of 
the backward, delinquent, and defective children 
who clog the lower grades of our schools, and re- 
tard the progress of the children of normal men- 
tality. Their presence in ordinary classes imposes 
upon the teacher the necessity of devoting an in- 
due portion of time and attention to the few from 
whose education society will benefit least, to the 
disadvantage of the many who can better profit by 
the instruction given; and hence it has come about 
that in many city school systems special classes are 
provided for children of subnormal intellect, in 
which they may receive an education suited to 
their peculiar needs ; and this is good policy for two 
reasons—every such child has a right to enough 
education to make him as useful as the limitations 
of his natural endowment permit, and economy in 
administration is observed by so much segregation 
of the backward as will permit the teaching of nor- 
mally constituted children in reasonably large 
classes. 

This cannot be done in a manner fair to the 
children in our schools when 50 per cent. of the 
teacher's time and energy must be given to 5 per 
cent. of the children in the class. So the move- 
ment for special classes for the few—possibly 2 
per cent. of the whole number—who, cannot profit 
by instructions as given under ordinary school 
conditions, is undoubtedly in the right direction. 
I would go further and say that another group of 
children, numbering possibly 8 or 10 per cent. of 
the whole school enrollment, intermediate in 
mental grasp between the extreme cases and the 
great body of average children, should receive such 
individual attention as cannot be given in large 
classes. It does not fall to my lot to-day to dis- 
cuss the proper handling of these two groups of 
children, but I desire to leave no doubt in your 
minds as to the very great importance which I 
attach to the proper instruction of the slower chil- 
dren. Most of them will later develop marked 
strength, and it is by no means safe to conclude 
that the slow child of to-day will be the slow child 
two years hence. 

Theoretically, most people are willing to admit 
that the general tendency in a democracy is to 
bring all men to a common level; and that the level 
toward which we tend is the level of the average 
intelligence rather than that exemplified in the 
genius; and that the only way to lift the whole 
population is to develop capable individuals to 
take the lead in the lifting, 

It cannot be denied that the graded school sys- 
tem, by its tendency toward uniformity, has 
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operated toward making us satisfied with a 
medium level of attainment. Undoubtedly, one 
of its effects has been to raise many individuals to 
a higher level than they might otherwise have at- 
tained, and this is good; but, on the other hand, it 
has made many other individuals satisfied with 
jower attainments than those of which they were 
capable, and this is not good. It is not easy to 

reak the “cake of custom” that fifty years of uni- 
formity have created; but now that such signal 
progress has been made in the proper education of 


' children at the lower levels of ability, we may hope 


for at least equally valuable results from special at- 
tention to children of exceptionally strong mental 
endowment. 


Under the operation of school attendance laws, 


instead of easily getting rid of the dullards and 
laggards, as we too often formerly did, we are un- 
dertaking not to crowd them out, but to hold them 
and teach them, and it is an easy problem to dis- 
cover who they are. They force themselves upon 
our attention. We cannot be ignorant of their 
presence. Too often, on the other hand, we fail to 
notice that some children in our classes might do 
much more work than we are requiring of them. 
From time to time a few, by reason of their special 
aptness, have commanded our notice, but we 
have not considered that they needed any special 
opportunities. We have, as a rule, held that these 
bright children would in some way take very good 
care of themselves; that if a child had any special 
ability he would make his way in spite of all obsta- 
cles, 
—_9-——_— 


EVERY SCRAP OF MIND. 
BY LIGHTNER WITMER, 
University of Pennsylvania 

The retarded child should be studied carefully, 
and every provision should be made to educate 
him to the highest degree. 

Merely because a child is deficient in some 
particular subject, we should not neglect him. I 
stand for the preservation of every scrap of human 
mind, wherever it may be found. Many of the 
children that come from the juvenile court to the 
schools are the best child stuff that can be found. 
They have gone wrong because they had nothing 
todo. They hunted something to do and found it, 
and got into the juvenile court. They are given 
something to do in the schools, and this brings out 
their good qualities. Do not think that a child is 
hopeless because he is retarded in some particular. 
The German people were barbarians two thou- 
sand years ago, roaming the banks of the Rhine. 
Now the Germans lead in science. This is due 
to development of the race. There was just as 
much material among those barbarians to make 
scientists as there is to-day in Germany, but it re- 
quired the opportunity to develop it. And so it 
is with a child who has not had his mentality de- 
veloped. Every child should be given equal op- 
portunity with every other child to develop those 
qualities which have been his since birth. 

rte ete — 





First inspire with a desire to be good; then help 
pupils to attain their desire, 
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SUBNORMAL PUPILS. 
BY MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMAN. 


In studying subnormal children, a distinction 
must be made between degrees of mental alert- 
ness and of moral responsibility, between differ- 
ences of mental attitude, physical conditions, and 
environment of the children. This method of 
classification does not appear fully satisfactory, for 
these various forms of exceptional development 
are inter-dependent. Bodily defects, illness, and 
deformities will produce mental and moral devia- 
tions, which can be controlled by controlling the 
physical cause. 

Even in speaking of differences in mental alert- 
ness, we rarely think of legitimate differences in 
aptitudes. A child who has difficulty in arithme- 
tic is not necessarily mentally less alert than one 
who can readily dabble with broker’s discount. 
The non-arithmetical child may be very alert in 
literature and art, and yet an ordinary school 
standard may stigmatize him as backward. 

The term “subnormal” is used as indicating 
mental retardation and arrest. 

In dealing with these children, it is first neces- 
sary to take cognizance of the incipient stages of 
deviation, so as to forestall, as far as possible, 
“subnormal” development. For this purpose 
there should be a well-organized system of exami- 
nations, tests, and research work, conducted by 
medical inspectors, boards of health, psychologists, 


/ and neurologists, in conjunction with what may be 


called the “educational pathologists.” 

Some of the children thus discovered as needing 
special attention may simply need medical treat- 
ment. If the difficulty is more serious, removal 
from the regular class is indicated. Such children 
should be placed in a special observation group or 
pedagogical clinic, which will serve as a clearing 
house. Children with whom it is merely a matter 
of readjusted instruction may be placed in “spe- 
cial” or “ungraded” classes; others may need a 
manual training school, or trade school, in lieu of 
the ordinary three R’s school which they attend. 
Some will thrive better in a farm or garden school. 
In other words, it may mean transplantation of the 
child into different educational environment with 
different standards. Feeble-minded children and 
those with ingrained perverse tendqgencies have no 
place in public schools, but should be put under 
custodial care. 

While this plan, in its entirety, may seem ideal 
and costly, it will in the end save cost and difficulty 
to an undreamed-of extent, if we consider the 
enormous expense which is imposed upon human 
society by pauperism and crime, by charity and 
correction, by judiciary and penal measures. The 
pupils of our schools, who are now without this 
special care, may be compared to the waste 
products in industry. Many apparently “sub- 
normal” children may be developed into useful by- 
products or society, and some may be found to 
surpass the “average” child in human value. And 
the injurious residues are rendered harmless by 
the proper processes. 

A “special” or “ungraded” class should not be the 
dumping ground for all those children with whom 
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the regular grade teacher does not know what to 
do. Many of those children, who are now in “un- 
graded” classes, should be transferred to institu- 
tions or other suitable places, where their life con- 
ditions can be fully controlled. An “ungraded” 
class in a public school, is, after all, a class only for 
such individualized instruction as can be given in a 
day school. It should be the function of the “un- 
graded” class to restore its pupils as soon as possi- 
ble to ordinary school conditions. And we must 
not forget that an “ungraded” class may also 
prove an especial boon to children of unusually 
rapid development, who would feel the burden of 
mediocrity in the “regular” class too harassing. 

In the matter of method of teaching “subnor- 
mal” children, there should be no lock step, the 
tension of an “average” standard must be relieved ; 
there must be freedom of personality, aptitude, 
and attitude. 

—o— 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT F. B. DYER, 
Cincinnati. 

There are too many labor laws and child labor 
laws in this country for the good of the child in 
school. The trouble lies in the manner in which 
these laws are enforced. When a child gets out 
of school, by arriving at the legal working age, 
and he gets out to. work, no further attention is 
paid to his education. Therefore, he never de- 
velops to his full mental capacity. There should 
be special schools, in which these children would 
be taught. I believe, too, that after a child has 
gone to work the municipality should provide spe- 
cial schools, where the child could go eight hours a 
week and receive an education. In this manner, 
a boy could develop his mind while at his work. 
He would become a better and more valuable em- 
ployee. In the old days, when a child did not get 
on in school, he got out. This was the wrong 
policy. Now the child is helped to get along in 
school. 

—o—— 


MUST TEACH TO EARN A LIVING. 


BY JOHN F,. HAINES, 
Noblesville, Ind. County Superintendent of Hamilton County. 


We know the course of study in the rural 
schools needs revision, but we have not had any 
good remedy offered. Too many plans seek to 
make agriculturists instead of farmers. This is 
the cause of their failures. The man who educates 
a country boy in the things that he cannot use is 
about as reliable as the average promoter of a 
gold mine. A good many things should be cut out 
of the course of study, and a few others substi- 
tuted. Let’s have more reading. Let’s have less 
Latin. I have noticed that the study of Latin 
tends to make boys swear. Let’s teach more agri- 
culture, manual training, and domestic science. 
The township high schools should be consolidated, 
and a man principal placed in charge. 

————————0+- 0-8 -0--@-0-— 

Salaries in Kansas have been increasing hand- 
somely in five years. Men have increased $6.7 
per month and women $10.72. That is a good 
showing, especially for women. 
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CHILDREN DIFFER IN MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
MORAL DIFFERENCE. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT WALTER F. LEWIS, 


Port Huron, Mich. 


Of infinitely more importance than drawing, 
music, or spelling is the fact that children should 
be so trained that they leave school disciplined in 
the love of manliness and truth. They should go 
forth waving the flag of good citizenship. 

We are putting things enough into the head of 
the child, or endeavoring to, at least, but the pu- 
pil’s heart must be in the right place. Otherwise, 
our scheme of education has a tendency for evil. 
We must not educate the head while the heart 
remains untouched. The child’s moral nature 
must be touched,. Many teachers are autocrats in 
their plan of discipline. The personality of the 
teacher is.not enough. As a disciplinarian, she is 
rated either as a success or as a failure. There 
must be a thorough understanding between 
teacher and pupil. Such a scheme of discipline 
will take into consideration the varied, but 
rational, interests of the pupils. All children must 
obey. Otherwise lawlessness will result. There 
must be a strong public opinion in the school in 
favor of discipline of the right sort. 

I do not believe in corporal punishment. Our 
natural feelings are against violence or any form 
of assault and battery. But I believe a little 
spanking is better than to expel a boy from school. 
It is preferable to disorder and lawlessness. To 
some boys it certainly has been a blessing. 

Most cases of truancy are traceable to lack of 
parental control. The parents mean well, but do 
nothing to encourage the boy in regular atten- 
dance at school.. The atmosphere of the home is 
dead. The father usually is absorbed in business 
or comes home from the shop tired out. The 
pressure of earning bread for the family causes 
him to neglect the choicest possessions. Some- 
times the teacher is to blame for truancy. It is 
not always the backward pupil that plays the tru- 
ant game. 

The delinquent child of to-day comes from the 
city and town. At least 98 per cent. of those in 
some of the reformatories are the product of city 
life. Our plan of school government must go 
down to these children. 

Any scheme of discipline that does not train the 
child morally as a part of its work must be a fail- 
ure. Certainly the boys who smoke and gamble, 
swear and steal, and who do other things that are 
bad need thorough training in the principles of 
decent living. We are practically unanimous that 
the schools should train for right, conduct. 
Naturally, as teachers, we blame the home, the 
church, the saloon, and the press. They, in turn, 
blame us. But it doesn’t improve the matter for 
us to say “you're another.” Of equal importance 
with power to read and write is a high conception 
of right and wrong. In spite of the dishonesty in 
industrial, commercial, and political life, these 
virtues have a high place in public regard. Talk- 
ing will not produce good conduct. The pupils 
must see and feel it in the school life. 
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FACTORS IN MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
BY P. W. HORN; 
Houston, Texas. 


One may be a visionary who insists that the 
whole matter of crime shall be treated upon a 
physiological basis, while he who insists that the 
children in our common schools to-day shall have 
as much done for them from a physical as from a 
mental and moral standpoint is merely using com- 
mon sense. Individual temperament should be 
considered in the matter of moral responsibility. 
When teachers began to deal with children in par- 
ticular, the first thing discovered was that it was 
impossible to deal with them according to peda- 
gogical rules reduced to mathematical formulas. 

The trouble was not with the mathematics, but 
with the fact that we were treating the children 
as constant quantities and not as variables. We 
found that no two children were alike. . . . There 
can be no justice in any scheme which treats all 
people as possessing the same degree of moral re- 
sponsibility. An approximation of justice is the 
best that can be obtained. 

The school stands midway between the human 
law and the divine law. While the school cannot 
at any time see all of the heart of any child, it can 
see more of it than the civil law can, and it is its 
duty to see as much of it as it can... . The 
teacher who really wishes to do the best for her 
children morally must change her point of attack 
and her method of work from the time the child 
enters school until he leaves it. These changes 
should be made gradually. The sharpest breaks 
occur between the elementary school and the high 
school. It is no wonder that children drop out at 
these gaps. The remedy probably is that the pupil 
in the upper grades of the elementary schools 
should be treated more nearly as he is in the high 
school; and the pupil in the lower grades of the 
high school should be treated more nearly as he 
was in the elementary school. 

Moral training can no more be accomplished 
merely by moral lectures than can mental or physi- 
cal training be given to children by lectures on 
mental or physical subjects. In morals, as else- 
where in education, the principle of self-activity is 
perhaps the greatest of all principles in- 
volved. ... . 

The general plan of moral training in our 
schools to-day is different from that in the schools 
of yesterday. The moral training in the schools 
of to-morrow will doubtless be different from that 
of to-day. The school of yesterday did things to 
the children; the school of fo-day does things for 
the children; the school of to-morrow will do 
things with the children. 

The great question in morals, asked by the 
teacher of yesterday, was ‘““What shall I do to the 
boy who has done something wrong?” The ques- 
tion being asked by the teacher to-day is: “What 
can I do for the moral welfare of the children un- 
der my charge?” The question that will be asked 
by the teacher of to-morrow will be: “How can I 
get the children to do such deeds as: will contribute 
to their own moral development, to the welfare of 
others, and to the service of God and humanity? 
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‘PRACTICING MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


BY HORACE H. CUMMINGS; 
Salt Lake City. 

Children ought not to be allowed to go wrong, 
and the consideration of methods to train them in 
the right, claims our best thought as teachers. Of 
what value to the individual or the state is the well- 
trained intellect, when yoked with a corrupt heart? 
It but adds to the wolf the qualities of the fox. 
Yet our jails are filled with educated criminals, and 
too many tramps are graduates of our schools. If 
we may believe the newspapers or even our law- 
makers, when discussing remedial legislation, we 
must conclude that the honesty, integrity, and 
patriotism of colonial times have all been swal- 
lowed up in the wickedness of trusts, food 
adulteration, graft, and political corruption of 
many kinds. Recently a prominent New York 
judge soberly declared that 40 per cent. of the cost 
of all public improvements goes for graft. _ Esti- 
mates must include this item as much as that of 
labor, lumber, or dther materials. 

Whether the world is growing better or worse, 
however, is not material to the purposes of this 
paper. We all know there is much need for more 
effectual moral training. The problem is largely 
how to develop the will to do right and furnish 
conditions to reduce moral instructions to actions. 

Advantage should be taken of every opportunity 
to get the pupil to perform moral acts and form 
moral conclusions and determinations. Here also 
“we learn to do by doing.” Study their habits 
outside of school. Gain their confidence, and they 
will confide in you their secrets. Much sin is due 
to ignorance, and many a boy’s life has been 
changed for the better by a heart-to-heart talk 
with a wise, earnest teacher. 

Let bad impulses be followed invariably by pain 
and unpleasant results. Let good impulses bring 
satisfaction. This will eliminate the bad and 
establish the good as habits. For impulsive stu- 
dents select studies that require reflection, careful 
observation and deliberation, such as mathematics, 
experimental physics and chemistry, drawing from 
life or model, etc. Let them be assigned to sub- 
ordinate positions in school and social events 
which require deliberation and well-organized ef- 
fort. They may take part in athletic sports and 
contests whose rules require impulses to be re- 
strained and conduct controlled. 

Just as we know the true significance of things 
by the use to which they are put, so we learn the 
significance of moral principles through our acts 
which give rise to them. 


—_——9—— 
RICHER MORAL IDEALS. 


BY P. P. CLAXTON, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

We should take a world interest in the preserva- 
tion of public funds of other countries and seeking 
to prevent stealing the same in a foreign country 
as in our own town. Don’t let the child get the 
idea that beyond the border of his home patriotism 
ceases, 

We read of the time when ten thousand 
Athenian freemen had ninety thousand slaves to do 
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their work and to labor for them that they might 
not have to labor for themselves. | What was a 
matter of ninety thousand human slaves when 
compared with the work which they accomplished 
for those Athenians? And south of here forty 
years ago there were four million black slaves 
working for freemen. What was a matter of four 
million human slaves when compared with our 
water power sites, our cotton fields, and other 
property? Such was the thought at that time. 
But we have no right to hold our fellow man in 
bondage to do our work. It was the teaching of 
this principle of a higher morality that resulted in 
the breaking of the shackles of the slaves. 

We call it honor when we subdue our fellow men 
and slay them by the thousands in war. We find 
men entering the churches and praying to God for 
success in battle and they give thanks to God be- 
cause they have been able to slay in war. We 
erect monuments to heroes of war. But we 
should erect monuments to the heroes of peace. 
The highest honor will in the future be given to 
the heroes of peace instead of thé heroes of war. 

Also we have taught a false doctrine about 
money. We have taught that money is a thing to 
be despised. I have heard a good many men 
preach against money, but I have never heard of 
one that refused to accept money for his preach- 
ing. But money should be rightfully used. Last 
year Tennessee gave only $50,000 for the support 
of the state university, but it gave $100,000 to buy 
coal for the United States navy. Last year 
Tennessee contributed $5,000,000 to the support of 
the army and navy, and only $3,500,000 to educa- 
tion. It costs $240,000,000 a year to maintain the 
army and navy. This is $200,000,000 more than 
should be spent. If we would save $200.000,000 a 
year it would amount to $2,000,000,000 in ten 
years. With that sum we could improve every 
waterway in the United States, construct reser- 
voirs for the headwaters of all of the great rivers, 
construct the Panama canal, and do many other 
things. And we would have enough left to buy 
peace once in a while if necessary. We spend vast 
sums On our army and navy because other nations 
do the same. They spend vast sums because we 
do. And it will be so until the world brings about 
universal peace and a broader world-wide brother- 
hood. 

When the United States went to war with Spain 
to liberate the Cuban people, it would have been 
better for us to have paid Spain a reasonable sum 
of money for its right in the island rather than to 
have killed her soldiers and sailors. And some 
years before, when American met American on the 
battlefield, and they killed each other, it would 
have been better if we had bouglit peace and the 
liberation of the slaves with money instead of with 
blood. As a result of that war, we of the South 
have been in poverty even since, and our children 
are born in poverty. Yet it was all for honor and 
for glory. 





Medical inspection has assumed a pace that 
makes it sure that it will become universal at no 
distant day. 
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CHILDREN DIFFER IN MENTAL ATINUDES, 
TASTES, AND TENDENCIES. = 
THE CCT LECTIVES UPON THE FUTURE 
oH VELFARE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J. STANLEY BROWN, 
Joilet, Tilinois. 


The iron-clad course of study has had. its day. 
It was good for the few, and is yet, but it is not 
good for the many. If a boy cannot show his 
employer at once that he is worth more because 
of his two years in high school, then his two years 
have been wasted. In the earlier history of sec- 
ondary education, when schools were somewhat 
small and poorly equipped, and when funds were 
more difficult to obtain than at present, we had 
the same set of studies provided for all, regard- 
less of sex, previous condition, or future employ- 
ment, and we considered that we were rendering. 
the best service to all, and it is reported that there 
are some remote regions east of the Alleghanies 
even now where such an opinion is making a 
struggle to survive. 

We are gradually learning, however, that the 
Lord made the boy, and that it is only man that 
makes the course of study and prescribes its 
limitations. We are learning, too, that no longer 
can we fashion the boy—God’s product—to the 
course of study—man’s product, but we must 
fit the course of study to the boy, yes, to the indi- 
vidual. By so doing, we do recognize that boys 
and girls differ in mental attitudes, tastes, tenden- 
cies, etc. 

Every large school ought to have a teacher of 
great wisdom, experience, and foresight, whose 
entire time should be given to directing the boy’s 
choice of studies, career, higher institution to at- 
tend, etc. It is certainly true that the present 
meagre knowledge of the individual student is 
insufficient to justify a selection of. studies for 
him, or to help him determine what he is best 
suited to do in life, or, at any rate, to establish a 
goal toward which his future efforts are to be di- 
rected. ; 

If this goal is far away, it is probable that he 
must have more training, and if so, the type, kind, 
and location of some higher institution must re- 
ceive attention, Many a life is lost to the nation 
because the individual could not determine for 
himself what his natural endowments fitted him to 
do. Many another life is wrecked because the 
individual chose unwisely the type of higher insti- 
tution best suited for him to attend. The work of 
such a teacher is of the highest order, and cer- 
tainly no one would-say after’ thoughtful con- 
sideration that such procedure interferes with the 
development of initiative. 

What was highly satisfactory in the solution of 
educational problems a quarter of a century ago 
cannot, with any degree of sanity, be applied to 
present-day problems. Boys and girls enter our 
high schools intending to be in school for one 
year or, at most, two years, and then they must go 
out into life and do some of the world’s work. 
For such it is manifestly unfair to think we are 
doing the best for them to give to them two years 


[Continued on page 299.} 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE. 

When half a million dollars has been raised 
Massachusetts is to have a unique educational in- 
stitution. If it is made to do all that is claimed for 
it, it will mark an epoch in American education. 
The purpose is to carry a college education within 
easy reach of every boy and girl,—not college life, 
but college education. At every important centre 
in the state the high school is to be enlarged and 
magnified, so that by co-operating with college pro- 
fessors, one can live at home and have as good in- 
struction in many college branches as he would get 
at college. 

We confess that we have not been enthusiastic 
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over this as a practical matter, attractive as it is 
theoretically, but now that it has been authorized 
by the legislature when an endowment of half a 
million dollars has been secured, we most earnestly 
hope that the money will be raised at an early day, 
and the experiment fully and faithfully tried. If it 
can be made a success, it will do more than words 
can say to carry opportunities for higher education 
to all the youth of the state, and thereafter to every 
enterprising state in the Union. To Edward Bar- 
bour, to whom every one is indebted for the incep- 
tion of the idea and the promotion of the scheme, 
future generations will be indebted beyond expres- 
sion if the Massachusetts College succeeds. Now, 
let not the experiment fail for lack of ample funds. 





THE CARNEGIE PENSION. 

It is refreshing to find that Dr. Henry 1. 
Pritchett sees, as others have seen for some time, 
the abuse of the Carnegie pension scheme in cer- 
tain well defined cases. The original rules pro- 
vided for retirement at the age of sixty-five years, 
or after twenty-five years of service. The new 
rule, which was adopted at the meeting of the trus- 
tees last November, provides that pensions after 
twenty-five years’ service shall be granted only in 
case of proved disability. That is, the privilege of 
retiring after twenty-five years’ service, for any 
reason or for no reason, is abolished. This modi- 
fication of the rule has been criticised on the 
ground that it is a breach of good faith on the part 
of the trustees to take away this privilege after 
once granting it, since institutions and instructors 
have made their plans for the future on the ex- 
pectation that the old rule would be maintained. 

In his annual report, President Pritchett states 
the reasons that induced the trustees to make this 
change. It appears that college officers and teach- 
ers were taking advantage of the old rule in objec- 
tionable ways.~ When the rule was adopted, it was 
expected that the opportunity to retire after 
twenty-five years’ service would be utilized only in 
case of disability. It appears, however, that pro- 
fessors have been retiring under this rule for sel- 
fish or trivial reasons, and that institutions have 
been forcing the retirement of instructors without 
good cause sometimes for the purpose of replac- 
ing them with cheaper men. The abuses of the rule 
seemed to outweigh its benefits. Says President 
Pritchett: “These retirements indicate that when a 
teacher has reached the age when he may claim the 
minimum pension, he may be put under pressure to 
retire whether he desires retirement or not. _ It 
has been urged that one of the benefits of the Foun- 
dation consists in the opportunity thus afforded 
the colleges to get rid of teachers who have worn 
out their usefulness or who have lost. interest. 
Whatever there may be in this claim, it is evident 
that it is more than counterbalanced by the oppor- 
tunity which is thus opened to bring pressure 
to bear on the teacher, or by the tendency of 
the teacher assured of a retiring allowance to be- 
come ultra-critical toward the administration. The 
situation is not a good one either from the stand- 
point of academic freedom or of academic content- 
ment. Furthermore, it is no part of the function 
of a retiring allowance system to care for the dis- 
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agreements of college life. These are problems of 
administration.” : 

The Boston Transcript says: “The objection that 
the trustees had no moral right to abrogate the 
privilege of retirement after twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice is ill-grounded. The trustees in the beginning 
reserved the right to modify the rules in such ways 
as experience might indicate as desirable. If the 
old rule, as appears, was working more harm than 
good to the general interests of teaching, it was the 
duty of the trustees to alter it, regardless of any 
inconvenience or disappointment that might result 
in individual cases. The amended rule provides for 
retirement in case of disability, so that no real hard- 
ship can be occasioned by-the change. The un- 
fortunate working of the old rule and the unreason- 
able protest against its abolition throw light on 
the demoralizing tendencies inherent in any gratui- 
tous or non-contributory pension scheme.” 
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ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. 


There is every reason to believe that all that 
Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Rockefeller, ahd Mrs. Sage 
have already done will be eclipsed by the new 
Rockefeller Foundation. We leave it to others to 
discuss the ethics of the amassing of the largest 
fortune in the world, and, also, other dispositions 
that might have been made of the fortune, for we 
are of those who rejoice that it is to be used for 
very large public benefit. 

We are especially delighted that the son is to 
look after its administration personally. There will, 
undoubtedly, be mistakes, asthere have been in 
the administration of the Carnegie Foundation, but 
the good and right are infinitely above the mis- 
takes, and these will be minimized when the youhg 
man gives his personal attention to the lines of ac- 
tivity to be followed. There is cause for great joy 
in the prospects of the use of so vast a fortune for 
the public good. 


6 Oe Gre- qe. 


CENTRALIZATION. 


We were quite amazed recently to find ourselves 
quoted as opposed to centralization. The battle 
was fought out in Massachusetts nearly a third of 
a century ago, and then it was a live topic about 
home, and we were at the front in the battle. A 
hundred times and more we have written in ad- 
vocacy of centralization, and a thousand times on 
the platform have championed it. Once we ven- 
tured a word of caution—to our thinking, an im- 
portant word of caution. We said, what we genu- 
inely believe, that there is danger lest the con- 
solidated school ape the city or town school, and 
forget the rural side of life. We said, what we be- 
lieve, that an ideal one-room school, of which there 
are many, is better than a consolidated school that 
forgets rural life, rural conditions, rural needs. 
There is no need of a consolidated school’s going 
wrong in this regard, but it is a wofd of caution 
that cannot be spoken too earnestly. Other things 


being equal, a consolidated school is one of the tri- 
umphs of the progressive ideals of the times, 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL MEN. 


‘In Illinois the State Association is distinctly a 
school man’s association, which adds materially to 
the significance of the choice of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young as president. I know of no other state as- 
sociation in which the great body of the audience is 
men, almost as large a proportion as in a meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. Every 
state normal school principal, almost literally every 
man teacher in those schools, practically every su- 
perintendent and high school principal in the state 
and many of the university men are there, and they 
are actively interested. This condition places the 
Illinois Association largely in a class by itself. 
Number enrolled seems not to signify with them. 
Bigness of the meeting plays no part, which may ac- 
count for the fact that so few women are present; 
even the women teachers of the city are not pres- 
ent to any extent. In some ways this makes a 
stronger meeting. There is a vigor to the discus- 
sion and to the addresses. Such a body of promi- 
nent men can but give tone to any audience. One 
can but realize it as he presents a subject to such a 
group of educational leaders. 


<O>4-0-> <3 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


On February 17 we used the following editorial: 
“President Edmund J. James of the University 
of Illinois is leading in an heroic attack on the 
Congressional proposition to grant federal aid to 
the George Washington University of the District 
of Columbia, and he is rallying about him a large 
body of educators and not a few church people. 
President James is an earnest soul. clear-headed, 
and a great campaigner. The cause is in good 
hands, both as to personal influence and expert 
guidance.” 

Since then a life-long friend, an expert in these 
matters, is no wise interested in the situation, 
has sent the following letter :-— 

“My dear Dr. Winship: Does your editorial on 
‘Federal Aid to George’ Washington University,’ 
though true, leave just a correct idea in the mind 
of the reader? Several years ago the national 
Congress voted federal aid’ to each of the states, 
for colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. A 
proposition is now before the national lawmakers 
to consider the District of Columbia as a state for 
the purposes of that law, and to give it aid in main- 
taining an agricultural and mechanic arts college. 
Now, when these appropriations were made, the 
states decided how the money should be used: 
Massachusetts divided hers between the Institute 
of Technology and the agricultural college at 
Amherst; Vermont gave her allotment to the 
State University; New Hampshire gave hers to 
Dartmouth College, but afterwards founded an 
exclusively agricultural and mechanic arts 
college at Durham. Following the law and the 
precedent the legislature of the District of Co- 
lumbia (which happens to be also the national 
Congress), assuming that the money will be 
voted, has a measure pending to turn the fund 
over to the George Washington University, unde: 
such restrictions as exist in other states. 

“Respectfully, Gs. E,W 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 


Education in San Francisco is having a lively 
time. The last we heard from there the old board 
was on deck, but we do not know what has hap- 
pened since. 

A contest between the rival boards of education 
in San Francisco, one appointed by ex-Mayor 
Taylor, the other by Mayor McCarthy, was 
vigorously waged the other day by both sides. 
Although the Taylor board is legally in 
office by virtue of a permanent injunction 
restraining Mayor McCarthy from removing 
its members, the police took possession of 
the rooms of the board and turned them over to 
the McCarthy board. When the members of the 
old board appeared they were confronted by six 
policemen who denied them admittance. Pre- 
pared for this, they were accompanied by an at- 
torney, who entered the board rooms and read the 
injunction. Then the McCarthy appointees with- 
drew, leaving the old board in possession. 


o-oo >-e 





MEN TEACHERS. 


There is one county in southwest Missouri that 
ought to satisfy any man who is scared because of 
the raid women are making on the profession. 

There is not a village in the county with more 
than two teachers. 

There are sixty-five teachers in the county, and 
fifty-five of these are men. 

The men are all married and have small farms. 

There is not a school with more than a six- 
months’ term. 

There is not a teacher who has ever been to a 
normal school, college, academy, or high school. 

There is no danger of women breaking into the 
profession to any appreciable extent in that county. 
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SOUTHERN TRIBUTE TO MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following is from a southern journal:— 

“Massachusetts has the best labor legislation in 
the United States. It has the most efficient public 
service commission in full and undisputed control 
of railway rates. It has introduced an old-age 
pension system to work through the agency of its 
splendid system of savings banks. Its banking and 
insurance laws have set models for the other 
states. It has the most rigorous ballot law of the 
country. Indeed, Massachusetts has done so many 
things that are ordinarily denounced as socialistic 
that one wonders why the courts, especially the 
federal courts, have not blocked its way. Other 
states find themselves stopped at every turn. 
Massachusetts has seen few appeals to the federal 
judiciary and no effective bars to its progress from 
such appeals. Why is this? 

“Massachusetts is the most progressive state of 
the Union because it is the best educated. Its laws 
are not attacked because they are drafted skilfully 
and lawyers know they cannot be upset. The 
good government and progress of Massachusetts 
are due above all to the attention given education, 
and because the school attendance is the highest 
in the United States.” 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDY. 

German educators are suggesting an International 
Students’ Co-operative Association, first, between 
England and Germany, and then to include France, 
then the United States. The aim is to promote 
good feeling and mutual support between students 
in different nations. This year a number of Ger- 
man students are to study in England, and it is ex- 
pected that next year English students will study in 
Germany. While it is not characterized as a peace 
movement, it assuredly will be. 


——- 40> 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF KANSAS TEACHERS. 


Kansas has 9,683 public school teachers who re- 
ceived their certificates this year. Of these, only 
385 have professional certificates. In nine coun- 
ties no teacher has a professional certificate. 
Five thousand three hundred and seventy-nine 
have the lowest-grade certificate. Three thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-nine, or more than 
one-third of those receiving certificates, had never 
taught before. Three hundred and sixty are col- 
lege graduates, and 487 normal school graduates. 
Only one in twenty of the new teachers are normal 
school graduates. Two thousand eight hundred 
are high school graduates. That is, only one-third 
of the new teachers have had as much as a high 
school education. 

——— +0. 9-0-0920 —_____—_ 
FRENCHY NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans is the French city of the United 
States, and is proud of it. There is a prosperous 
French opera, supported in good shape all 
through the long season. And the wealthy 
French citizens sustain classes in French in many 
of the schools. In the Beauregard school up- 
wards of 200 children stay after school hours and 
take French lessons three times a week. This is 
more than a third of the entire school. The 
same is true of other schools. This is paid for by 
the French associations of the city. 

— $06 





Chicago appropriates $14,000,000 for schools 
this year. Of this $9,600,000 is for school mainte- 
nance. 


The public school must touch and benefit all 
classes of children in all worthy ambitions. 


The next legislatur~ of Louisiana is sure to pro- 
vide a pension scheine for New Orleans. 


The intellectual equipment of children is only a 
part of the mission of the public school. 


No one can study educational principles wisely 
apart from flesh-and-blood children. 


There are 400,000 children in one-room school 
buildings in Pennsylvania. 


Profession is worthless without demonstra- 
tion in school or out. 


National Education Association, Boston, 
July 2-8. 


The cost of living is no joke to teachers, 
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CHILDREN DIFFER IN MENTAL ATTITUDES, 
TASTES AND TENDENCIES. 


(Continued from page 295.) 





of a well-formulated four-years’ course. We 
must recognize the elective system, select for 
them the subjects of greatest benefit to them, and 
give them the best teaching the school affords. 
Let us call this specialization or any other name; 
we must give such people something which will 
enable them to take their part in the world’s 
work at once, and without the embarrassing 
necessity of being adjusted to conditions outside 
of the school or of being completely recast so as 
to fit the demands of real life. 

A few years ago every high school and college 
man thought he had utterly failed in, performance 
of duty if, when ofportunity offered, he did not 
say something about the yawning chasm, the great 
gulf between the elementary and high schools. 
Well, something has been done, and is being done, 
to bridge the chasm, or narrow its bounds, so that 
the average child of fourteen may safely make the 
journey across and land in the high school. But 
now we are hearing of a more serious chasm be- 
tween the high school boy and girl and the wide 
world—the big public. Now this demands con- 
sideration, and, like some other great questions, I 
think it ought to be dealt with by its friends. 

ilidenltghecithe 


TOO YOUNG TO CHOOSE. 


BY A. H. YODER» 
Superintendent of Tacoma. 


Many parents do not look with favor on the 
mental gymnastics of former years—so they tell 
me. There is a demand for a change in the 
course of study which will make it modern and up- 
to-date. What a child should study should be de- 
termined by his vocational purpose. He should 
be allowed to study those things which he will be 
able to use in after life. People want more practi- 
cal work in the schools and not so much grind. I 
do not care what a boy studies in my school, so 
long as he studies with interest. 

3ut a boy should not be allowed to choose his 
own subjects. “He is impulsive, and would make 
mistakes. Ifa boy says he does not like a sub- 
ject, I tell him I am pleased to hear it, and that he 
will continue to study it. A boy should take one 
study which he does not like to two that he does 
like. This will keep him evenly balanced, and will 
give him work to do. Sometimes we find that the 
boy or his parents or grandparents imagine that 
he has special talent in a certain direction. In 
such a case the boy should be considered, and he 
should have an opportunity to study those things 
which will serve him best in that direction. 

We should know more about boys than about 
books. We are asking the children to study too 
many things, in the hope that some of them will do 
the boy good. The more we understand the boy 
the more good we can do for him. 

English is the one subject taught in the schools 
to which we give the most attention, and from 
which we receive the least benefit. We do not 
teach English as it should be taught in the present 
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day. It is my belief that the Y. M. C. A. and the 
private schools in many places are teaching Eng- 
lish in a more up-to-date manner than are the pub- 
lic schools. They are teaching English which 
seems to be giving good satisfaction. 
—o—— 
SPECIALIZING IN ELEMENTARY GRADES- 
BY SUPERINTENDENT W. E. STRIPLINs 
Gadsden, Alabama. 

The largest percentage of elimination of pupils 
from our schools comes from the force of circum- 
stances. A living must be made, and the child is 
taken from school to help to make it, because of 
necessity and because also of the high cost of liv- 
ing. Iam in favor of the half-day school for such 
pupils as cannot afford to attend the full day. 
This would enable the boys, especially, to work 
half of the time and attend school the other half: 
And we should do more than this. We should 
help those pupils to find jobs where they can work 
half days. We should see the manufacturers, the 
merchants, the doctors, the lawyers, and other em- 
ployers, and we would find that they would be very 
willing to assist in supplying work for these boys. 
Then we should make the election of subjects for 
the boy to study to fit his work. We should adapt 
the course of study to industries of the locality, 
so that the boy could learn those things which will 
be of the greatest use to him in practice. The 
present course of study does not meet these re- 
quirements. Specialization must be introduced 
and carried out to benefit the pupil. It must be 
done in order to interest the home in the educa- 
tion of the child. Colleges should not be allowed 
to dictate to the high school as to its course of 
study. It isa fact that colleges do dictate too 
much to the high school, and this causes the high 
school to dictate to the lower grades. The col- 
leges make requirements for entrance from high 
schools which practically bar the boy who has not 
been fortunate enough to have gone through high 
school. These requirements should be modified 
and made more elastic. Then the schools could 
successfully meet the needs of each individual 
child, which cannot be done under the present sys- 
tem. I do not speak against college education or 
university education, but I believe we should do all 
we can for those children who are compelled to 
drop out of the schools before they have had an 
opportunity to complete their full course. 

esswiiamiti 


THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM, 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. E, DOWNES, 
Harrisburg. 

The public has a right to expect in every pupil 
who completes the elementary curriculum (1) a 
reasonable habit of accuracy, (2) the habit of in- 
dustry, or spirit of work, (3) considerable power 
of concentration, (4) a fair measure of discrimina- 
tion, or ability to distinguish the essential from 
the non-essential, (5) systematization in effort, 
and (6) a healthy, growing sense of honor. These 
are basal requisites, and the content of the ordi- 
nary school curriculum is simply the medium 
through which they are to be developed. ’ 

The elementary curriculum must concern itself 
with the future of the large majority as well as 








with that of high school embryos. The business 
| of the elementary school should be to give to 
we every pupil who completes it a working capital— 
as a tangible, usable, educational asset—whether he 
is going to take it with him into life through the 
avenue of the high school, and, perhaps, the col- 
lege and university, or more directly and imme- 
diately into the actual work-a-day world. 
: —-o— 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 
HEALTH INDISPENSABLE. 
BY DR. THOMAS F. HARRINGTON; 
Director of Hygiene, Boston. 

The health problems in education are many; 
nevertheless, when we analyze them, we find that 
the over-heating and poor Ventilation, the im- 
proper lighting and the misfit furniture, as well as 
the poorly nourished and the mentally retarded, 
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neglect of exercise and the abuse of athletics, 

separately and combined, become important only 

so far as each affects the working capacity of the 

iid individual or group of individuals. In other 
words, the efficiency of the work performed 
is the measure of the importance of each of these 
factors in the so-called “‘school diseases.” Work, 
therefore, is the criterion of education, as it is of 
health. 

Out of school continued work defeats often the 
good accomplished in school work, and is a posi- 
tive factor of ill health. The investigation at Bos. 

.ton showed a greater number of anaemic and 
nervous pupils among those who are employed 
out of school. The cases were more numerous 
among pupils who worked indoors than among 
newsboys, also among those who worked Satur- 
days in addition to other days. My conclusions 
are that no labor should be allowed under twelve 
years of age; that children under sixteen who at- 
tend regular sessions of school should not be em- 
ployed out of school more than five hours a day, 
nor more than eight hours on Saturday. Chil- 
dren are more liable than adults to injury from 
overwork. 

Dr. Harrington recounted the results of an in- 

vestigation by thirty-four school nurses of Boston 
in 22,292 homes, and showed how multiple and 
varied were the home factors entering into the 
possible causes of ill health among school chil- 
dren. 
- By far the most common and pernicious factor 
in this whole problem is tea drinking among 
children. Tea drinking ranks very high as a 
cause of much of the ill health among school chil- 
dren, and its use is now so firmly fixed among all 
classes of school children that its eradication will 

‘require the combined effort of every agency at 
our demand. It is a great national evil. 

a San 
LAWS OF HYGIENE. 


BY DR. HOMER H. SEERLEY, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

‘ Health, longevity, happiness, working power, 
and prosperity are largely natural results that fol- 
low a respectable obedience to the laws of life, 
and at no time is this more necessary of ob- 
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servance than in the years of growth and 


EDUCATION 


development. The so-called well educated 
people are too frequently ignorant of the 
causes that produce unfavorable results in the 
public schools; officials pay more attention to 
architectural appearance than to right physical de- 
velopment of the pupils, and there is a need of 
laws to compel hygienic conditions in the schools. 
Qe 


HEALTH OF TEACHERS. 


BY DR. LUTHER H. GULICK. 


The good health of the teacher profoundly af- 
fects the good health of the pupil, because the feel- 
ings of the teacher are a controlling factor in 
regulating the temperature of the classroom. 
Teachers in poor health with low vitality feel cold 
in those temperatures which*are best for learning 
and best for the comfort of well children. 

The dominant basis of the primary qualities 
upon which successful teaching depends—the 
common, human qualities of enthusiasm, interest, 
sympathy, good nature, patience—is food health. 

In view of the importance of the personal health 
of the teacher and her knowledge of and ability to 
teach hygiene, personal health and knowledge of 
and ability to teach hygiene should count in ex- 
amination of teachers for licenses. Hygiene 
should be an important topic in the normal 


schools. Promotion of teachers should depend . 
‘partly on their personal health and the health of 


the class. 
———$ Qe 


ORGANIZED PLAY. 
BY DR. G. W. A. LUCKEY, 
University of Nebraska. 

Just as breathing, circulation, digestion, and as- 
similation are continuous processes in the healthy 
individual, so are motor and mental energy always 
accumulating and demanding expression. 

In the reorganized school the entire boy will go 
to school, the school day will consist of from four 
to six hours, the school year will consist of at 
least ten months. The exercises of the day will be 
divided into three parts, beginning with the lower 
grades, the first hour and a half will be devoted to 
organized play with and without music. Then will 
follow an equal period devoted to intellectual 
work. The third period of the day will be devoted 
to industrial life. . The upper grades will have 
similar periods of work and play, but in reversed 
order. No one can give life and energy to others 
wito has not a surplus. A lifeless teacher makes a 
lifeless school, and, what is more, an unprogres- 
sive civilization. I think that all who have studied 
the subject will agree that a few hours of intensive 


labor is worth far more in building true character ~ 


than innumerable hours of dilatory effort. 

You can never vitalize the teaching until play— 
the deepest and most natural instinct of the human 
soul—and the various forms of motor activity are 
made a regular part of the school curriculum. 

In the development of the individual, if we make 
use of the play instinct to give health and beauty of 
body, of motor activity or laboratory work to give 
meaning and accuracy to our thinking, and 
through these give opportunity for the expression 
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of the best in the soul, we will have accomplished 
more toward vitalizing our schools than can be 
done in any other way. 

The public school is the only completely unify- 
ing factor in our civilization, and for this reason, if 
for no other, its interest should be zealously 
guarded. To this institution we have justly 
ascribed the term common school, and the work 
offered here aims to give a common education. 

You know the thing that fills our almshouses, 
jails, and penitentiaries is one-sided development. 
Early specialization may sometimes make the 
genius, but it also makes the grafter, the criminal, 
the thief, and the vagabond. The great need of 
the hour is for men—large men, balanced men, 
men who dream great dreams of a higher life, and 
have the intelligence, courage, and energy to put 
these dreams into action for the good of humanity. 

Establish in connection with public education 
organized play under proper direction, give 
greater opportunity for motor activity and intel- 
lectual expression along the lines indicated, and we 
will soon have a healthier, happier, truer civiliza- 
tion. 

——_o-—_ 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING IN HYGIENE. 


BY W. S. SMALL, 
Washington, D.C. 


The teacher should know all about the eye and 
its defects, so as properly to care for the children 
that have defective vision. Defective vision re- 
duces the mental capacity of the pupils. Eye 
strain has a far-reaching effect on general health, 
also, and the teacher should know all about this. 
The teacher should understand the relation of air 
to life, the relation of the eye to hygiene, and the 
relation of physical defects to education. Teach- 
ers should know whether children that are hard of 
hearing are losing apartof their right to educa- 
tion. 

—o——. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 
BY DR. HENRY SUZZALO, 


Playgrounds tend to focus attention on things 
other than those pertaining to the actual physical 
condition in the schoolroom, unless the tendency 
is guarded against properly. Medical inspection 
of school children, if left to physicians alone, is 
a failure, because the average physician does not 
understand the child individually and the system 
involved in its education as does the teacher, 
which must be taken into consideration along 
with the physical condition of the child. The em- 
ployment of the school nurse in medical inspec- 
tion, with physicians as supervisors, is highly im- 
portant. Less attention should be given to syste- 
matic gymnastics and more attention be given to 
play where there are lines of least resistance. 


———— ———- ——-0+- 0-0 -e- —_—_ 





It is now seriously questioned by monkey ex- 
perts whether monkeys have any valuable intelli- 
gence. It took experiments of many monkeys 
for many months to enable monkey experts to 
doubt their intelligence. 
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THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


BY SAMUEL E, WEBER; 


Inspector of High Schools of Louisiana. 


The states of the South are doing everything in 
their power to solve the educational problems 
which now confront them, and they are employing 
the same means and same ideas that are in use in 
other states. By reason. of the presence of a 
negro population, in many instances the majority 
element of the total population, the South carries 
the additional burden necessitated by the estab- 
blishment and maintenance of a separate system of 
schools, separately financed, separately taught, 
and, in some instances, separately supervised. Ac- 
cording to the biennial reports of the state super- 
intendents of Alabama, Arkansas,’ Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, 
the length of term for negro schools varies from 
three and eight-tenths months in South Carolina 
to six and three-tenths months in Virginia, where 
the length of term is practically the same as the 
length of term of schools for whites. It must be 
remembered that it is upon the rural public schools 
that the great masses of the negroes in the South 
must depend for what training they are to re- 
ceive, and the time has come for an effort to im- 
prove these schools. 

According to census bulletin No. 26, more than 
four-fifths of the population in the South is rural. 
A large amount of cityward migration has as yet 
not set in. -In consequence Southern educational 
problems deal most largely with rural schools. 

In addition, such rural population has a smaller 
per capita wealth, which makes possible a smaller 
per capita local appropriation for school pur- 
poses. The amount of wealth for each educable 
in the Southern states, as compared with amount 
of wealth for each educable in the United 
States as a whole, is a little-more than one-third. 
With this relatively small per capita (education) 
wealth it would be doubly burdensome to carry 
the additional expenses entailed by the enforce- 
ment of a uniform compulsory education 
law. In proportion to the population, the 
number of children is also much greater than in 
the North. 

Distribution of taxes on the basis of educables 
bears no direct ratio .to the amount of taxes 
paid, because the taxes of the farmer are higher 
relatively than the taxes of the manufacturer. 
This places undue burdens upon agriculture and 
thus discourages the very industry upon which 
the economic development of the South so largely 
depends. If the basis of apportionment were 
changed, minimum education demands could be 
made in every Southern state, or could be some- 
what increased without increasing the general 
school tax, . 

Regardless of opposition incurred from those 
who look upon the removal of the one-room rural 
school as a tyrannical interference with their per- 
sonal liberties and rights, consolidation of rural 
schools is making rapid headway in the South. 
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THE;ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM. 


BY A. H. CHAMBERLIN, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

The present age is one of educational catalog- 
ing. Rules rather than reasons are emphasized. 
Chronological order and quantity of material 
should count for less than ability to know where to 
go for information when a demand is created for it, 
or than a knowledge of how to study. The school 
trains toward dependency and away from self- 
reliance and leadership. There are, however, effi- 
cient schools springing up, and regardless of the 
grade or the type of such school they recognize 
that education to be effective must meet a demand. 

Improvement in the industrial and commercial 
world means energy properly directed and results 
closely scanned. In order to develop an education 
that shall make for efficiency, as keen a search- 
light must be turned upon the . school and its 
product as upon the machine and its product. As 
a human institution, the present-day school is far 
and away the best the world has ever seen. But 
in many respects the school of the past was better 
adapted to its own time than is the school of to- 
day to the ideals of the times in which we live. To 
be efficient implies thoroughness, and thoroughness 
means more adaptable and better adjusted schools. 
We still cling to old courses and methods and sys- 
tems; to conceptions and ideals that are out- 
grown, antiquated, moth-eaten ; that are as foreign 
to the spirit of present-day civilization as would be 
the pony express, the scythe and cradle, the hand 


printing press or the tallow candle. 


In the elementary school all essential work may 
be concentrated under the following heads: Physi- 
cal training, oral and written expression—reading, 
language, and literature; history, the indtstrial 
arts, geography and nature study, mmsic, mathe- 
matics. Moral training and character . building 
must be at the very foundation of all teaching and 
all courses of study. 

Physical training must include health studies 
and care of the body. It is not enough that 90 per 
cent. of the students sit on the bleachers and 
watch the 10 per cent. perform. Emphasize the 
value of proper exercises; of sitting, standing, 
breathing; of pure air and water; of properly 
lighted and well-ventilated rooms; of well-cooked 
food and proper dress, of temperance and regu- 
larity in all habits. Cleanliness of mind and body 
and strength and muscle and character go hand in 
hand. For the work of the teacher to be effective 
she must live the truths she seeks to inculcate. 

a so oe os 
THE TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
BY W- B+ PRESCOTT. 


When a course of study for industrial education 
is selected, it should be done with the aid of the 
workmen themselves. No other element knows 
so well what the workers need as organized labor. 
How can educators find out what artisans need 
unless you ask them? 

We believe the schools should mean the same to 
the artisan that they mean to any other class. But 
this is not the case now. Any student who wishes 
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to specialize should have equal opportunity with 
the rest. But as it is now, the doctor and the 
lawyer specialize because of their broad education 
and because they are thus able to choose their spe- 
cialty. The artisan specializes because he does 
not know anything else. The lawyer specializes 
because of his knowledge. The artisan special- 
izes because of his ignorance. 

The time comes in any man’s life when he feels 
that because of age his powers are declining. Any 
system of industrial education should favor such a 
man, because he cannot keep the pace. 

Educators complain because the boys do not 
flock to the trades, but this is due to the social 
ostracism which falls on the boy with the black 
hands of toil. It is up to you educators to bring 
about a change in this condition. When you 
realize that labor is the equal, ay, the superior of 
any other element of society, and when you give 
labor its proper place in the community you will no 
longer be troubled with the question of why the 
boys do not flock to the trades. 


a 


AGAINST EARLY SPECIALIZATION. 
BY J. GEORGE BECHT; 
President of the State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 

The schools should not specialize with the child 
below the high school grades. The boy should 
not be allowed to choose the subjects he will study 
in the lower grades. All schools should 
recognize the differences in pupils and in their 
ability to learn along various lines, but the 
teacher is the one who should determine what 
is best for the boy. A boy is impulsive. He is 
not competent to choose for himself at that tender 
age. A young boy goes into a telegraph office and 
hears the click of the instruments, and he is fasci- 
nated. He makes up his mind at once that he 
wants to be a telegraph operator. The next day 
he stands in front of a wholesale house and 
watches men loading goods. He sees a man in 
charge of the work, and he immediately makes up 
;his mind that he would rather be a bill clerk. A 
week later he picks up a piece of lead pipe or a 
brass fitting and looks at it. It appeals to him, 
and, since he has heard of the fabulous wealth 
which is piled up by the plumber, he decides that 
he would rather be a plumber than anything else 
in the world. All of this is because the boy is im- 
pulsive and impressionable, and incapable of 
choosing for himself. At such a time the teacher 
should study the boy, and then give him such 
studies as his case appears to warrant or demand. 


<Oc--0-4>. +é+ 
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OPINIONS OF SPEAKERS. 


Fred L. Charles, University of Illinois, thinks 
elementary nature should face toward agriculture. 


Hon. E. C. Bishop, state superintendent of 
Nebraska, says that practical agriculture is taught 
in 500 schools in Nebraska. 


Dr. John W. Cook, Dekalb (IIl.) State Normal 
school, thinks that the teaching of practical agri- 
cuture should be required in all schools. 








Walter E. Ranger, state superintendent of 
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Rhode Island, sees.a steady movement toward 
agricultural training, and thinks it should have a 
place in the curriculum of all schools. 


C. B. Connelly, dean of the school for appren- 
tices and journeymen, Carnegie Technical 
schools, Pittsburg, Pa., says there is need of 
teaching the boy the things which will be of value 
to him in his environment. 


Principal Thomas D. Miller, Shepherdstown 
Normal school, West Virginia, thinks an agricul- 
tural governor should be elected in agricultural 
states, and that they should use their influence in 
favor of agricultural education. 


Professor Edward C. Elliott, University of Wis- 
consin, said that while the question of training ex- 
pert administrators is a large one, it’is not as im- 
portant as the problem of securing to the expert 
the freedom of action necessary for putting his 
ideas and his training to good use. 


Professor W. P. Burris, dean of the University 
of Cincinnati, took an optimistic view of the situ- 
ation of school administration. The chief defect 
is that superintendents many times seek favor in 
local communities by administering the schools as 
patrons wish to see them administered, instead of 
proceeding solely with a view to the good of the 
schools. 


John W. Zeller, state school commissioner of 
Ohio, says that education in the country should 
be for the country. There should be a readjust- 
ment of the course of study to meet the needs of 
the farmer boys and girls. This means more 
township schools and more taxes in many places, 
but these must come. 


Dr. Thomas F. Harrington of Boston said the 
reason we are fighting so many diseases of the 
breathing tract is because of overheated rooms 
and impure air. We do not breathe properly be- 
cause the mucous membrane of the throat and 
nasal passages has been destroyed by this lack of 
humidity. Pneumonia comes in the winter when 
we close up our houses and propagate the germs. 


A. Ross Hill, president of the State University 
of Missouri, said that the requirements for col- 
lege entrance are becoming more flexible. He 
told of the requirements for entrance to Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, and many other institutions, 
and said that these requirements are so framed 
as to take into consideration the differences in 
pupils and the special. education they have re- 
ceived. He said that the colleges had adopted 
changes in their entrance requirements to meet 
present-day conditions, and that these changes 
were those which were recommended by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


A. B. Graham, Columbus, O.: The value of agri- 
cultural training in high schools to a future col- 
lege course is conceded. There are figures to 
show that 75 per cent. of the leading colleges 
throughout the country give generous credits for 
agricultural courses in high schools, it being 
shown from this that the discipline in the agricul- 
tural classes is as great as in the study of other 
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scientific subjects. 


f Johns Hopkins and Cornel: 
Colleges are among those which give a full 
year’s credit to those who have studied agri- 


cultural topics in the high schools. Other col- 
leges are giving the full year credits, while a num- 
ber of others give six months, and others three 
months. The discipline in agricultural studies is 
as great as it is in the study of botany or physical 
geography. 


Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding of Newton, 
Mass., said that the administrative machinery is 
the weakest phase of our great educational enter- 
prises, and told his hearers of the need of the 
establishment of courses of instruction for those 
who intend to engage in this line of work. He 
outlined several courses of study which should be 
offered by the universities, among these courses 
Being systems of special instruction for school 
trustees, superintendents, principals, and _ all 
others engaged in administrative capacities. The 
studies to which the prospective experts in ad- 
ministration would be expected to devote them- 
selves include investigation of buildings, sanita- 
tion, school sites, text-books, attendance, and a 
multitude of other details which come within the 
scope of the work of the men in charge of schools. 
The time is ripe to put our schools on a busi- 
ness basis and to administer them on the same 
basis and with the same degree of care and skill 


applied to the best of the productive, industrial en- 
_terprises. 
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A text-book of applied physiology and hy- 
giene. The subject is brought close to the 
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full of interest for him, for it answers many 
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serve health. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

EMS of educational news to be inserted 
[funder this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. Te be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HBLD. 


March 24, 25, 26: Middle Tennessee 
Bducational Association, Nashville. 


March 24-26: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 


March 30-April 1: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Hastings, 
Neb. 

March 31-April 1, 2: Southern Liil- 
nois Teachers’ Association, East 
St. Louis. 


April 6, 7, 8: Arkansas Conference 
for Education, Little Rock. 

April 7, 8, 9: Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Ottumwa; 
president, Eugene Henely, Grin- 
nell. 


April 14, 15, 16: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association. 

April 14, 15, 16: Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association, Baton Rouge. 


May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Assembly, Asheville. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Brie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. 

October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Henry Pennypacker has 
been appointed head master of the 
Boston Latin school to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Master 
Arthur I. Fiske. Resolutions on the 
death of Mr. Fiske were adopted by 
the school committee. 

NEW BEDFORD. William E. 
Sargent, head master at the high 
school, who was suddenly stricken 
with paralysis on February 20, died 
March 8. Mr. Sargent came to this 
city ten years ago as instructor in 
mathematics, history, and English at 
the high school, and last summer he 
was elected principal. Mr. Sargent 
was born at Norwich, Vt., and 
worked his way through Dartmouth 
College, graduating in the’ class of 
1884. He was for a time instructor 
at the Friends’ school in Providence, 
and was also the principal of schools 
in Lancaster, Mass., and Franklin, N. 
H. He married a teacher in the lat- 
ter town, and she, with two children, 
survives. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. C. V. Kirby of Den- 
ver has been elected to take charge of 
the drawing and industrial art work 
of this city. He is one of the ablest 
men in this line in America. 

NEW YORK CITY. When Miss 
Mabel McCormick. thirteen years old, 
of Public school No. 37. rushed for- 
ward and pulled a little child away 
from the wheels of a large touring 
automobile at the risk of her own life 
on November 18, her bravery was 
recognized. T.ately she received fur- 
ther recognition. Lessons in the 
school were suspended for an hour 
and all her schoolmates were present 
when Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr., 
president of the board of education, 
presented to the child the gold medal 
for bravery given by the National 
Highways Protective Society. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the last annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 


“tion the following officers were 


elected: President. Charles S. Davis, 
Steelton; vice-president, A. H. Welles, 









Central high school, Scranton: secre- 
tary, John B. Geissinger, DuBois; 
treasurer, B. S. Graham, Greensburg; 
executive committee, William lL. 
Smith, Allegheny; Cheesman A. Her- 
rick, Central high school, Philadel- 
phia; P. M. Bullard, Williamsport, 
and I’. L. Homer, Central high school, 
Pittsburg. 
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BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A convenient and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Bronchial and Lung 
Troubles. Invaluable to Singers and Speakers 
for clearing the voice. Entirely free from 
opiates or any harmful ingredients. 

Sold everywhere or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, 25 cents, 
50 cents and $1.00 per box. 
BRONCHIAL Sample mailed free on request. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass. 









NOW IS THE TIME tostock up for another 
year with the Tarr Noiseless Pointers, rubber 
tips, at only FIFTY CENTS per dozen while 
present supply lasts. 

And don’t forget that the Gifford Air- 
Tight Ink-Well is still the most satisfactory 
school desk ink-well in the market, after a 
be = ey ay? twenty-five years. W.A. 

oate Seatin ompany, 80-82 § § 
Albany fps pany, 82 State Street, 


Botany for Teachers 
Laboratory course by mail. Fee $5.00 


Address A. E. Wight, Instructor, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 





Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 


MENEELY &CO. warervuer 
The Old Reliable (West Troy), MA 
y Foundry, 
Establisi ed 
wearly 100 years ago. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA, 


BATON ROUGE. The 1910 con- 
yention of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation takes place in this city April 
14, 15, and 16. All the public school 
forces of Lousiana will unite to make 
it the largest and most important 
gathering of school men and women 
ever held in the state. The executive 
committee has sought to prepare a 
program of exceptional merit. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. At the forty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, J. A. Koontz, Carroll- 
ton: first vice-president, C. H. Mc- 
Clure, Lamar: second vice-president, 


son City; secretary (elected by execu- 
tive committee), Luther Hardaway, 
Jefferson City; treasurer, F. 
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PUPILS NINE YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER when trained by the 
PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING employ a style of MA« 
TURE PENMANSHIP that isthe DELIGHT OF TEACHERS, PARENTS 


and BUSINESS MEN. 


This writing differs in every essential from the RAW, ROUGH, UNGAINLY 


PEN-DIGGING STYLE which has prevailed for Fifty Years as a direct result 
of the various COPYBOOK SYSTESS OF SCRIPT-DRAWING. 


THE PALMER METHOD may be seen in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION in 


hundreds of schools in NEW _ YORK, BOSTON and otber public school systems. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered to all teachers in school systenis in 
which THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING been 
adopted completely. Others may have this course, through correspondence, 
for ten dollars. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, post- 


THE A. N,. PALMER CO. 


paid, 25 cents. 


32 E Union Square, = 


- = New York City 





Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. T 

}. BE. Dodd, Springfield; third vice- offer a practical means of presenting to the cians © series of zeaianion dren 
president, R. B. D. Simonsen, Jeffer- ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 


D. mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 


Tharpe, Kansas City; members of the tive pecause of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charies Com- 


executive committee, S. A. Under- 
wood, Kansas City, and W. L. Bar- 
rett, Poplar Bluff. 


’ 
> 


A Proclamation. 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Whereas by the Act of Congress ap- 
proved July 2, 1909, the Thirteenth 
Decennial Census of the United 
States is to be taken, beginning on 
the fifteenth day of April, nineteen 
hundred and ten; and : 

Whereas a correct enumeration of 
the population every ten years is Te- 
quired by the Constitution of the 
Tinited States for the purpose of de- 
termining the representation of the 
several states in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the interests of all the people 
of the United States that this census 
should be a complete and accurate re- 
port of the population and resources 
of the country: : 

Now, therefore, I, William Howard 
Taft, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby declare and 
make known that, under the act 
aforesaid, it is the duty of every per- 
son to answer all questions on the 
census schedules applying to him and 
the family to which he belongs, and 
to the farm occupied by him or his 
family, and that any adult refusing 
to do so is subject to penalty. 

The sole purpose of the census is to 
secure general statistical information 
regarding the population and re- 
sources of the country, and replies are 
required from individuals only in or- 
der to permit the compilation of such 
general statistics. The census has 
nothing to do with taxation, with 
army or jury service, with the com- 
pulsion of school attendance, with the 
regulation of immigration, or with 
the enforcement of anv national, 
state, or local law or ordinance, nor 
can any person be harmed in any way 
by furnishing the information re- 
quired. There need be no fear that 
any disclosure will be made regard- 
ing any individual person or his af- 
fairs. For the due protection of the 
rights and interests of the persons 


pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City 


Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 





furnishing information every em- 
ployee of the Census Bureau is pro- 
hibited, under heavy penalty, from 
disclosing any information which 
may thus come to his knowledge. 

I therefore earnestly urge upon all 
persons to answer promptly, com- 
pletely, and accurately all inquiries 
addressed to them by the enumerators 
or other employees of the Census 
Bureau, and thereby to contribute 
their share toward making this 
great and necessary public wunder- 
taking a success. 

In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 
fifteenth day of March, A. D., one 
thousand nine hundred and ten, and 
of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred 
and thirty-fourth. 

[Seal.] William H. Taft. 

By the President: 

P. C. Knox, 
Secretary of State. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


Harvard University has decided to 
accept upon favorable terms a limited 
number of exchange students from 
Scandinavian universities who may 
be nominated by their respective uni- 


SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Te eighth annual Summer Session of the 
University of Maine will begin June 27th 
= Now ey for six weeks. 
ru’ courses in English, Class 
Modern Lan es, Seisnaun Mathvemation’ 
Education, History, and Political Economy. 
New in Domestic Science, Horticul- 
tnre, Paceeeare will be added this year. 
in Library Economy will be pro- 
vided by the Maine Library Commission. 
The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 


For infor mationaddress 
DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 





SUMMER SESSION OF 


Stout Institute 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 

The Fifth Annual Summer Session will be 
held from August Ist to September 2nd, 1910. 

Twenty-five Courses in Manual Training, 

Sixteen Courses in Domestic Economy 

Three Courses in Art. 

Regular Faculty, 

Pull Equipment of the Institute available 

Outing Camp proposed for men. 

First-class accommedatiens in dormi- 
tories for women. 

For full information address 

L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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VEACEERS AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°STN 


N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. emngeis 414 ne. Bldg. Portland, a Ore, 202 Swetiand Bldg. 
Penn. Ave.. Col., 405 Cooper Bidg. _ Berkeley, Cal, 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Avenue. tio eWeek? ao Peyton Bldg. Los Ange 8, al. 238Douglas Bldg. 


FISHER™"ACENCY 


Bxcollent faclitios for eS FOR MANUAL >’ 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








STATE Not NORMALSCHOOL, | Butncew rer, 
ss. For both sexes, For catalogue 
Sddresa the Principal, A. C. ‘BoypEn, M, A. 


Stale NORMAL SCHOOL, FiroHBuRG, Mass. 
‘or both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Princ: a).- 


+ ad | NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM .- 

ss. For women only. Especi»! at- 
ceatien is called to the new course of Housre- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENKY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
e commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 














™TEACHERS'’ EXCHANGE 120 Gariotan Se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US, 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - = CHICAGO 
When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 
From an Idaho City Superintendent: —‘‘Allthe teachers you recommended are so far 
proving very satisfactory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.”’ 
a member of a Colorado School Board: —‘*lam haa pleased to report to you 
that Mr. G. ‘s making yoy ee good. Patrons are greatly pleased with him.’ 
From an Arizona City S: ntendent:—‘*I desire to tha os for your promptness 
in helping me to secure a teacher.”’ 
rom the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘‘My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 
made a good impression upon me, and I have heard only ge ood things of her.” 
Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

















Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schcols in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts Telephone Main 775-2 


Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Bosten. 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 





THE A recommendation Agency fur- 
PARKER nishing the services of two offices 
. to its candidates. Established 


9 eight years. Conducted by Willard 
Teachers N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Agency 


Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
for particulars. Address the nearer 
Madison, Wisconsin fi 
Colfax, Washington emce. 














E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Some New Books. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A Message to the Well...................0.0..45 Dresser G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $1.25 
The Education of the Child..................... Key “ 75 
Number by Development...................... . Gray J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil. — 
A Study of the Drama.....................-00005 iesewe Houghton Miffii inCo., Boston 1.25 
Old Oe Reha Ao BoE a5 ob ok ae oo cc cek Room “ 40 
Greek Lands and Letters.....................5-. nson “* . *, - 2.50 
Attention and Interest ................... 0200s Arnold The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Self-Measurement .................. 0. bcc ce ences Hyde B. W. Huebsch, “ 50 
In Unfamiliar England.......................... Murphy . C. Page & Co., Boston 3 0v 
A Cavalier of Virginia.............. .....+.. « Roberts ba 1.50 
With the oie. pina << oe . Showerman Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Laboratory Botany .............. . Clute Ginn & Co., Boston = .75 
The Great | omen "ot Henry Iv. . Mead [Ed.] - sip Recetas * 50 
Re rae ee -. Ross ae Ot 4 “ 1.00 
The Junior Repubiie Vn Se Ts FT. eS -«-.» George D. Appleton & Co, N.Y. — 
Elementary History of the United States...... an Charles Scribner’s Sons, “ 65 
Handbook of Polar Discoveries................ Greeley sete, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
The chanics of DA 5 ay SR Rete & ges cg bee a . C. Heath & Co.,) N.Y. 1.00 
Each All and All for Each ................. Parsons is & Walton Ce., * 1.50 
The S$ of Paul of Tarsus.................... Atkinson ‘ta v. of Chicago Press, Chic. 1.00 
Modern tions (2 vols)............. onsesss eo 4 ? “» % 5.42 
Stories and Story Telling........... ......+-0+ St.John The Pilgrim Press, Boston —— 


versities and recommended by the 
American-Scandinavian Society. News 
of the proposed exchanges of stu- 
dents is contained in a letter sent last 
week to President Lowell of Harvard 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University and head of 
the American-Seandinavian Society, 
which reads: “The directors of the 
American-Seandinavian Society have 
received with interest and profound 
pleasure the record of the action 
taken by the president and fellows of 
Harvard College, on February 14, 
1910, exempting from the regular tui- 
tion fees for a period of ten years ad- 
vanced students from Scandinavian 
universities, not exceding three stu- 
dents in any year who may be nomi- 
nated by their respective authorities 
and recommended by the American- 
Scandinavian Society. The directors 
of the American-Scandinavian Society 
welcome this generous action on 
the part of Harvard University, and 
beg to express the opinion that it will 
contribute in large measure to the 
accomplishment of one of the pur- 
poses for which the society exists.” 


Charles Reid Barnes, professor of 
plant physiology and examiner for 
eolleges, at the University of Chi- 
cago, one of the leading botanists of 
the country. died on February 24 from 
an attack of apoplexy, aged fifty-two. 
In 1886 Professor Barnes became head 
of the department of botany at the 
University of Wisconsin, joining the 
faculty of the University of Chicago 
in 1898. 


By the will of Mrs. Mary A. Rich- 
ardson. one of the wealthiest women 
in Worcester. a gift of $40,000 is 
made to Tufts College to establish a 
Richardson professorship. 


Three new professors in the 
graduate school have been elected by 
the Yale Corporation. Bertram DB. 
Boltwood, at present connected with 
the University of Manchester, Eng., 
was elected professor of radio-chem- 
istry. He was the first to show that 
radium was produced from uranium. 
Charles McLean Andrews was 
elected Farnam professor of Ameri- 
ean history. He was formerly pro- 
fessor of history at Bryn Mawr. The 
William M. Laffan professorship of 
Assyriology and Babylonian litera- 
ture, recently established by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, was filled by the elec- 
tion of Albert T. C. Day, at present 
instructor of those subjects at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The summer school bulletin of New 
York University, with the preliminary 
announcements for the session of 
1910, shows that there will be 127 
courses offered this year, in compari- 
son with 110 which were offered last 
yedr. Fifty-seven of these courses 
are primarily pedagogical. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KREITH’S. 


Mrs. Eva Fay’s predictions at 
Keith’s this week have startled all 
Boston. She has been deluged with 


questions about political business and |? 


personal matters, and the answers she 
hus given to some of them have been 
of the most startling character. The 
bill for the week will have a number 
of new features, one of which will be 
Simon and Shields’ big musical com- 
edy entitled “High Life in Jail.” This 
is a most picturesque affair, showing 
the interior of a prison, the inmates 
being bankers, brokers, and profes- 
sional men who enjoy life in jail much 
the same as they would outside. This 
furnishes endless opportunity for 
merriment, and an excellent company 
gets all there is out of it. The Piano- 
phiends are also on the bill with a 
splendid company who play on six 
pianos at once. One of the most 
nmusing features and one which will 
please the children immensely is the 
Three Ernests, a trio of the funniest 
clowns that have ever been on the 
stage. They have created a _ whirl- 
wind of laughter wherever they have 
appeared. Mr. and Mrs. Mark Mur- 
phy and company will also appear in 
a new sketch called “Clancy’s Ghost,” 
and others will be Stanley and Mor- 
ris in a singing and dancing act, and 
Hearn and Rutter in a new novelty. 





Miss Anna Held speaks excellent 
English, but with the merest trace of 
a French accent. A dramatic editor 
complimented her on this head the 
other day and she replied: “Oh, yes, I 
wonld rather not speak at all than not 
speak correctly. They are so ludi- 
ecrous, don’t you think, the incorrect 
speakers? I remember once in Nice 
an Englishman and a Fenchman 
were about to separate on the Prome- 
nade des Anglais. The Englishman 
as he started toward the Cercle 
Mediterranee called back: ‘Au reser- 
voir!’ And the Frenchman waved 
his hand and answered: “Tanks!’ ” 





One by one the years are passing 
With the Arabs in the night; 
One by one youth’s dreams are fad- 
ing, 
Treasured ideals taking flight; 
One by one new men are rising 
To do battle for renown, 
But the same old chronic knockers 
Still exist in every town. 
—St. Louis Star. 





No man ever looks over a year's 
supply of returned checks that the 
bank has sent him without saying to 
himself, with a sigh: “I wish I had 
all that money.”—Somerville Journal. 

Woggs—“‘Does your son take a 
prominent part in college football?” 

Boggs—‘No; he is just one of the 
players. You see he wasn’t conceited 
enough for captain, and he can’t 
swear hard enough to be a coach.” 

Even the man who is descended di- 
rectly from the Pilgrim fathers and 
who keeps talking about it all the 
time may in other respects be a very 
agreeable and useful citizen.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


FIRST a man, then a gentleman, then as much more more as we can get, 18 a sort of call 
from schools that comes to us with an especial welcome. For instance, here is 
a letter from a high-class New England private school dated Feb. 7, 1910: “ September next 
1 shall want a young man to teach here with the following characteristics: A gentleman of 
refinement, with one or more years of successful experience; fond of nature; interested in 
boys, particularly small boys; capable of door sports; musical; ene a —— 
jo ng and gui a om in their ont-of- graduate; would consider a high-grade 
normal graduate. bjects to be taught: French, music, and, if possible, physical tra ing 
and manual ‘raining. Can you help me?” We certainly can. That is just the sort o 
lace we like to fill, and that every sear we hold men back for. When we enroll acandidate 
with qualities like this we say to him, ** Don’t take any ordinary high school place; you can get 
thatany time; you would be safe in waiting till Sept. 1 fortlat; trust EN LEM N 
yourself to us and we will put you where it isa recognized advantageto be a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





socecihaaieretinemninesesoniati: 

















TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, °° ‘sis, *"*° 


We are now in the midst of things, daily _—z- positions in Colleges, State Normal 
ools. If you 


Schools, Public Schools and Private Sch want fertonal service, write. us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALF ELT, Meneger. 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 
kecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schorls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


e. « ’ introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN:: : TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superine Profestors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov~ 
ernesses, for every department of struction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 











PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for depariment work in 

High, Mate sapien Normal School: and Colleges in Fenn- 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ag sys- 

tem of music and drawing secure apie a Hy $60 to $70 per me nth. For further 
information, address THE TEACH 


8’ AGEN( ¥, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, Asrists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Alben), N. ¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. , Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with ful) information concerning them. 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.2902,2.0%:, "sonst 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" "8&trow °"" EXCHANGE 


“Testimony 160 Educators” Free. 








Results unequalled 











; i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers is 
Winship po part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29.A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN PEAS 
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—It establishes confidence 
in the student because of 


Remington 


The Writing 

_— 
with <1 eg ee 

_Threefold 

Advantages 


graduates secure lucrative 


positions. 


—Its operators have always 
been in greatest demand 
everywhere -— because the 
name Remington has al- 
ways stood for typewriter 
service at its best, 








Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incerporated) 
New York and Everywhere 





Science 


A weekly journal established in 1883, devoted 
to the advancement of the natural and exact 
sciences, the official organ of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, publishing 
original articles and notes on the progress of the 
different branches of science, the proceedings of 
scientific societies and academies, feviews of 
scientific books and articles, preliminary accounts 
of researches and full discussion and news on all 
subjects concerning scientific men and scientific 
and educational institutions. 


Annual subscription $5.00. Single numbers 16 cents, 


The Popular Science [onthly 


An illustrated magazine, established in 1872, 
devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing 
articles by leading authorities in all departments of 
pure and applied science, including the applications 
of science to education and society. 


Annual subscription 83.00. Single copies 30 cents. 


The American Naturalist 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted 
to the biological scienees with special reference to 
the factors of organic evolution. 


Annual subscription $4.00. Single numbers 36 cents. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


Garrison, N. Y. 
Sub-Station 84, New York. 


Lancaster, la. 














WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 





From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

** thank you most heartily for ross very courteous treat - 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘«1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade tescher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——, 
lease put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
sqouse, in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
th rt of the country, l appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

* Very truly yours.” 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F, PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Maes. 
Long Distance Telephone. 











Teachers of Geography 


We take pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion, December 20, 1909, of a remarkably clear, 
comprehensive and suggestive 





OUTLINE STUDY 
IN CEOCRAPHY 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY 


The Geography Outline suggests a new method 
» | teaching this important subject, and it can be 
used with any text-book of geography. 

Starting with the city or town (however small and 
obscure) in which the pupil lives, it interests him 
in the situation, government, productions, occupa- 
tions, natural features, and relations to other towns, 
county, state, section and country in which such city 
or town is located. He is thus led on, step by step, 
until he_has comprehended in his study the essen- 
tial facts and features of the entire world. 

Miss Kingsley is an expert in analysis and outlin- 
ing. Her outlines in Literature, Latin and United 
States History published by us have had a phenome- 
na! success. The Outline in Geography is especially 
fine. It will commend itself to every teacher of the 
subject as pedagogical and practical. 

Miss Kingsley’s work saves the time of the teacher, 
suggests helpful methods, shows the pupil how to 
ge the subject, and gets him thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

We confidently commend this book to teachers 
and classes in geography everywhere. 


BOARDS, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


20 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS- 














